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For the Companion. 


IRON TRIALS. 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Those were moments of terror. 
tham looked despairingly round, but the grim, 
black machinery, spreading around in grotesque 
vistas, was all that could be seen in the gathering 
gloom of the evening. 

Over his head was the glistening face of the 
mighty piece of steel that formed the hammer- 
head, and, to his horror, it was in motion, for 
Bostock’s boy knew enough of the management 
to move the levers and control it. The great mass, 
whose rod worked, piston-like, from the pressure 
of the steam, was gliding softly down, and ina 
moment or two Luke felt that he would be 
crushed. 

He was brave enough, and ready to make a 
bold stand against the ruffian and his son, but 
life was very sweet, and he could not hold out. 
He felt that he must give the promise, and go 
from the works to try elsewhere; but though he 
saw the hammer gliding slowly down, and heard 
Bostock’s words sharply reiterated, he could not 
speak. 

In his horror, a sort of nightmare sensation 
came over him, and he could do nothing but lie 
passive, watching the descent of the hammer, and, 
with a curious feeling of wonder, calculate what 
would be its effect, and whether he would suffer 
much pain. 

“Doan’t thee let go till I bid thee, lad,” growled 
Bostock. 

“Aw reight, feyther. 

“un a nip.” 

As he spoke, he let the hammer descend till it 
touched Luke’s chest, and the strange fascination 
to Luke increased, making him lie motionless and 
with parted lips. 

“Noo, then,” growled Bostock again, with his 
white teeth glistening through his black beard, 
“art going to swear to be off, and niver coom here 
again? Be quick, for we'll get shut o’ thee some- 
how.” 

Still there was no answer. 

“Oop wi’ it, Dyke, lad! He says he weant be 
happy till we hev give him a taste.” 

Bostock’s boy grinned, and manipulated the 
lever so that the large hammer ran up in its well- 
oiled grooves. 

“Shall I let un hev it now, feyther?” the boy 
cried. 

What followed lasted but a few moments, for, 
as Bostock’s boy waited with an eager grin for 
the order to lower the hammer again, thoroughly 
understanding that he was only to frighten Luke, 
a lump of coal struck him on the side of the head, 
and he fell over yelling, sending the lever down 
with a tremendous blow upon the anvil, making 
a dull thud murmur in echoes through the grim, 
rod-tied, sooty roof. 

A blow with a thousandth part of the strength 
would have crushed Luke Grantham, but Bos- 
tock had no idea of being hung for murder. His 
object was to scare the intruder away, for reasons 
of his own, and it was with a sudden snatch, as 
he saw that the hammer would descend, that he 
pulled the boy aside, just getting him clear in 
time, but so close was the blow that Luke’s jacket 
was caught, and knife, keys and buttons crushed 
perfectly flat. 

‘*Who hev that bit o’ coal?” roared Bostock, as 
Luke staggered to his feet from out of the loose 
steel scales that lay by the anvil side, while Dyke 
howled and held his head with his hands. 

“Oi did, oogly,” growled the Goblin, coming 
from behind the furnace, staring at the steam- 
hammer in astonishment at the result of his good 
intentions, for, meaning to save, he had nearly 
destroyed. ‘‘And now, joost you look here, Brum 
Bostock. If you gets meddling wi’ that lad again, 
uz has got to hev it out, and I doan’t think as 
thou’lt like that. Noo tek that oogly lad o’ thine 


I'm on’y going to give 


outer pla-ace “fore I get heaving pigs at un, | 


*stead o’ coal.” 
Bostock’s boy uttered another howl, and kept 


on, taking down one hand to stare at a slight trace | 


of blood that had sprung from his thick head. 
And now, as his father stood at bay, glowering at 
the giant whom he dared not attack, the lad crept 
closer to him, looking for sympathy, and howled 
a little more loudly. 


“Howd thee row!” cried Bostock, relieving his 


Luke Gran- | 


| feelings by giving his hopeful son a tremendous | way, were well-disposed towards the lad, who| he lay right forward on his chest with his feet 


‘open-handed cuff, which nearly knocked him 
| down; and then as he found here a means of 
making his retreat less shameful, he followed up 
the blow with a kick. 
| “Get home wi’ thee!” he growled; and not 
condescending to look round again, he strode on 
' after his son. 

“I don’t seem to get on,” thought Luke. “My 
life’s miserable there. Those boys hunt me as if 


came and watched them at their work in sete | 
ence to idling about or joining in some game. | 

There were the two oily, broad-chested men by 
the planing machines, where large plates of armor | 
glided slowly along beneath a small steel chisel, 
which planed off each time one thin shaving of 
steel, which curled up as if it were of paper or 
wood. 

These two looked askance at him at first, for | 
he was a boy and boys were looked upon as only | 








don’t seem to make a single friend.” 

He was in his room, sitting down by his bed, 
with his rough work-clothes close at hand, just as 
he had taken them off, and the basin half-full of 
carbon and iron-tinged water. 

But as he sat there thinking gloomily of the 
cruel tricks that had been played upon him, and 
the number of times he had been burned with hot 
tools or rods, a smile came into his face, for he 
was picturing the great rough figure of the Gob- 
lin, and his many clumsily-shown acts of kind- 
ness came vividly to mind. 

“T have got one friend there,” said Luke, aloud. 
“How glad I am that I cured that cut!” 

He sat thinking of the different times he had 
dressed it, and how obstinately the great fellow 
had clung to the idea of having a quantity of | 
tobacco upon it, a plan that Luke had to combat 
| and master, with the result that, in spite of dirt 
| and dust and soot, the hand healed well, and to 

Luke’s astonishment, he found that the men had 
| their nickname for him, and he was getting to be 
known as “the doctor.” 

Then he began thinking about his father, and 
| the words twice repeated by their friend, as to his 
amendment. 

“I won’t be such a coward!” he cried, jumping 
up, with clenched fists. “Let them go on! I'll 
fight for my rights unto the end.” 

Luke had made more friends than he knew, but 
iron work often begets iron ways, and some of 
the rough, hard toilers, blacked by furnace work, | 
though they answered him in a hard, uncouth | 














not wanted there. | 

But one day, as he was eageMy looking on, one | 
of the men bent over a portion of the machine to | 
pour in a few drops of oil, where a brass cup that | 
supplied one of the bearings was empty. 

Luke watched him eagerly, longing to ask some 
question, but not daring to risk rebuff. The other 
was absent at the moment, and as the man dropped 
in the clear oil, the huge machine glided slowly 
and deliberately—almost imperceptibly—on. 

Luke’s hand was in his pocket, playing with a 
new knife that he had purchased out of his last 
week’s earnings—a knife that he had bought 
only after a hard battle, for it seemed so extrava- 
gant an act, but he had felt that he certainly ought 
to possess one, and so he had spent a couple of 
shillings in the useful little implement. 

It was a capital knife, with the most highly 
polished of blades, but two shillings were two 
shillings, and there was a slight feeling of repent- 
ance in his mind which seemed to start out of his 
pocket at the touch of the knife, and run up his 
arm to his brain. 

The man went on dropping oi] into the machine, 
over which the great armor-plate rode slowly 
on. 

All at once Luke’s hands turned cold and wet | 
inside, and the dew came out upon his forehead, 
for the iron plating that formed the floor around 
the machine was worn smooth, and in addition 
marked by a few drops of oil. 

Over this the engineer’s feet were gliding as he 
reached forward and overbalanced himself, so that 





clear of the ground. 

It seemed nothing to mind. The man had only 
to shuffle back a little and recover his footing. 
There was plenty of time before the plate passed 


| under the huge cross-piece that held the sides of 


the planing-machine like stays. There seemed te 
be nothing to mind—no reason for hands to turn 
damp and cheeks of a pale ashen hue. 

But there was cause, and as the engineer real 
ized it, he dashed away his oil-tin, and tried t 
drag himself back. 

He uttered a low, hoarse cry, and lay back mo- 
tionless for a few moments, chilled as Luke had 
been in Bostock’s hands, every faculty frozen by 
the horror of his position, for the side of his stou' 
jacket had been drawn in between two cog-wheels, 
and even in those few seconds, he was being drawn 
on and on, slowly and surely, as if by fate, be- 
neath the great iron cross-pieces, to be crushed 
and torn by the irresistible force into fragments 
too horrible to behold. 

“Help! help!” he cried, but his voice was 
drowned by the shrieking of the planed steel and 
the hiss of steam and rumble of the machinery. 
“Oh heaven! my wife and bairns !” 

These words seemed to rouse Luke to action as 
he saw now that the man was frantically trying 
to extricate his arms from his jacket, and he 
darted off to call for help, but turned back on the 
instant. He felt that before aid could come, the 
man would be crushed to death. 

He sprang back to try and throw the machine 
out of gear, but he did not know which lever to 
touch, and the poor struggling wretch could not 
tell him. 

It seemed so slight a thing to do—to slip off the 
stout jacket, but one portion was tightly held by 
the wheel, and its wearer was being dragged closer, 
till, in his horror and despair, he ceased his efforts 
to tear off his garment, and seized the massive 
iron framework to press himself back. 

Vain struggle! the strength of a hundred men 
would have been as nothing against the power of 
that ponderous machine, and as Luke darted 
round to the other side and bent over him, he 
gazed down at the starting eye-balls, the con- 
vulsed face, and the white teeth from which the 
lips were drawn away. 

Luke instantly opened his knife and began cut- 
ting the coarse cloth that so firmly held the unfor- 
tunate wretch to his fate. 

“Say a prayer, mate,” the poor fellow whis- 
pered, hoarsely. ‘God help me! Will it be over 
soon ?” 

Crirr-r-r-ck! err-r-r-r! such a curious, tearing 
noise! : 

And then again and again as the stout cotton 
material gave and tore and split at that magic 
touch. And again and again, rip! rip! tear! as 
it wound round the cog-wheei, while its wearer 
forced himself more and more away. 

Another application of Luke’s knife, and the 
man was free to roll himself right off the great 


I were a wild beast or some helpless cur, and I | tolerable when employed. Luke was an idler, and | plate and fall upon his knees by the side of the 


ponderous machine, and raise his hands clasped 
as if in prayer. 

The next moment he had fallen over sidewise, 
fainting dead away. 

Luke’s eyes fell upon the man’s tea-tin, and, 
catching it up, he poured a few drops between his 
lips, drew him into an easier position, and then 
was about to run for help, but the poor fellow’s 
eyes unclosed, and he gazed vacantly about for a 
moment before he realized what had happened. 

Then he rose heavily to his feet and took Luke’s 
hand, to give it a firm, strong grip, looking him 
straight in the eyes. It was a full minute before 
he could speak, and then his voice was very husky 
as he said,— 

“T can’t hardly say owt, mate, on’y I want that 
theer knife. Ah, theer it be!” he cried, stooping 
and picking it up from where Luke had dropped 
it, the bright new blade shining in the black dust. 
“T’ve not got much, mate,” he continued, ‘Nut 
I’m going to give you a suv’rin for that little knife 
as saved me for my poor wife and bairns.” 

He stood holding the blade in his broad black 
hand for a few moments, and then he kissed it 
and handed it back. 

“Mate,” he said, “if you hadn’t had that knife, 
and cut my jacket as you did, I shouldn’t hev 
been” —— 

He could not finish, for his voice grew husky, 
and, sitting down upon a bench, he covered his 
face with his hands. 

Just then the bell began to clang out, and Luke 
laid his hand on his shoulder. 
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“Will you 
and slipping 
away. 


keep the knife?” he said, quietly, 
it into the man’s hand, he hurried 


Luke little thought when he applied that sharp | 


little blade to the overstrained stuff, how soon he 
would himself be in peril of his life. He knew 
that risks were being constantly run, and that 
men were cut, and burned, and injured by explo- 
sions, and crushed by the machinery ; but as sol- 
diers go into a fight thinking that the ball will 


strike some one else, so he, after his first months | not as high as he demanded, giving as a reason 


there, went daily on with his toil, never feeling 
much dread, but growing more active and skilful 
day by day. 

‘To his great delight, he found, one pay-day, 
that he had been noticed by some watchful eye, 
for he was considered worthy of a rise of another 
half-a-crown a week, and that night when he told 
the news he felt sure that his father was better. 

“Now they’ll give you cleaner work to do, 
my dear, will they not?” said Mrs. Grantham. 

“No, mother; dirtier, I expect!” cried Luke, 
merrily. 

“Luke!” 

“What does it matter, mother? 
crown more a week, I can afford a 
yellow soap all to myself.” 

The petty skirmishing and warfare still went 
on, however, at the works. Pieces of or 
lumps of coal and coke were constantly thrown at 
Luke, many of them hitting their mark, and 
pretty hard; but, in spite of plenty of fits of in- 
dignation, he bore all the petty indignities to which 
he was exposed, and kept to his work. 

He was always aware of one thing, though, and 
that was that Bostock seemed ever to be watching 
him and keeping an eye upon him. 

fe noted it particularly one morning when he 
had been satisfying his curiosity about one of the 
big boilers which was being cleaned. 


With half-a- 
whole bar of 


iron 


Two stokers 
had been busy over it for some time, entering it 
by a man-hole—a large circular plate kept in its 
place by screws, but swung aside now, and held 
only by one upon which it turned as on a pivot. 

‘That morning, at breakfast-time, he had a look 
in at the men, who were working away by the 
light of a gas-jet brought inside by a tube, and 
chipping and hammering away at the fur of lime- 
stone that coated the iron. 

At dinner-time he went again to examine the 
vreat boiler, where the gas was still burning in- 
side, and several barrowfuls of stalagmite-like 
stone had been shovelled out. 

The men had not done, and, tempted by his in- 
terest in such matters, Luke lowered himself down 
through the man-hole, to find ample room to 
walk upright in the vast, closed-ended tube, which 
was quite five-and-twenty feet long. 

He had not gone half-way along before Bos- 
tock’s boy and two others who had been watching 
him, came softly to the man-hole, slid the iron 
plate back into its place, and rapidly turned a 
screw that was in one of the holes, fixing the cover 
in its place. 


“Now then, lads, he weant get out easy this 
time!” cried Dyke; and, running to the stoke- 


hole, he turned a tap. 

Luke had not heard a sound, for he had been 
chipping the fur with a hammer that was lying 
ready, and the first notice of danger that he had 
was the rush of water through a pipe, as the 
boiler began to fill. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISERS. 


Ostervalde, the rich Paris banker, a few days 
before his death, refused to allow his servant to 
for broth. I should like the 
soup,” said the dying miser, ‘*hbut [ have no appe- 
tite for the meat. What is to become of that? It 


buy meat “True, 


will be a sad waste. 
An English miser used to go about dressed so 


shabbily as to annoy his acquaintances. At last, 


he was persuaded to buy an old hat, “better as | 


new,” from a Jew. He paid a shilling for it, and 
the next day sold the hat for eighteen pence. 

This same miser never took snulf to titillate his 
nostrils, but he did take a pinch out of every 
snutl-box proffered him, which he carefully placed 
in his own box. When it was filled, he bartered 
its contents for a farthing rush-light. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwick 
“Judge Gripus,” 


nicknamed 
on account of his avarice, though 


was 


he was a learned lawyer and an excellent judge. 
When visited on his estate by country gentlemen, 
who came to pay their respects to the Lord High 
Chancellor, he compelled them to send their horses 
to an inn, half a mile distant, that he might be 
saved the expense of baiting them. Yet he was 
then worth four millions of dollars, but dreaded 
to part with a shilling. 

Marlborough, the great soldier of his age, who 
left between seven and eight millions of dollars at 
his death, would not hesitate at any meanness to 
save a sixpence. 


Sir William Smyth, a parsimonious English | 


squire, with immense possessions, became blind 
at seventy by the formation of cataracts over his 
eyes. He made a bargain with a London oculist 
to couch both eyes, agreeing to pay sixty guineas 
if his sight was restored in the least. 

The operation was so successful that the patient 
could read without glasses. But no sooner did 
he see than he began to grieve at the thought of 
paying the proinised fee. 
bim 


Grief and avarice made 


a cheat. He pretended that he could see 


| nothing distinctly, and submitted to wearing the 
bandages for a month longer than the usual time. 
When the month expired, he still insisted that 
| he had only a glimmering of light, and the ocu- 
list compromised by accepting twenty guineas, 
|instead of sixty. Yet at that time the baronet 
| had thirty thousand dollars in his house. 
| A miser, whose parsimony and business abilities 
| had amassed for him enormous wealth, was re- 
quested to lend to his Government a sun of 
money. He refused, as the interest offered was 


that he had met with severe losses which had re- 
duced him to poverty. 
Fearing that his excuse might be discovered to 


| be a falsehood, he dug a cave in his cellar, and in | 


| itt hid his money. A trap-door, with a spring- 
| lock and a ladder, 
| which he daily visited. 

At last, the miser disappeared. Search 
made, but he could not be found. His house was 
suld, and workmen began to repair it. 

One day, they came upon a door in the cellar, 
with the key in the lock outside. They opened 
the door, descended the ladder, and by the light 
of a lantern discovered the skeleton of the dead 
miser, surrounded by bags and boxes of gold and 
silver. 


He had gone into his cave, the door had blown | 


to, the lock could only be opened by the key 
which he had left outside, and the miser had per- 
ished amid his money-bags. 
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For the Companion, 
HAPPINESS. 
Whatever lot may fall to me, 
Whatever my estate, 
My only happiness can be 
‘he good that I create, 
No act of good can e’er be lost 
Or fail of its reward; 
They who to others give the most 
Shall have the most from God, 
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For the Companion. 


PRISCILLA’S FRIGHT. 





| did that day when the red bull chased me. 
| ther said it was just my not being afraid that 


“So you think you had better go, Priscilla?” 
said Mrs. Alden, looking anxiously out of the 
window. ‘The sun’s getting low, and the butcher 
said to-day that a tramp had been seen hanging 
about Triphammer.” 

“Tramp! I wonder what a tramp is like? 
wouldn’t a bit mind seeing one.” 

She had a piquant face, encircled by a tangle of 
golden-brown hair, over which she was carefully 
adjusting a Fanny Burney hat, peeping at herself 
meanwhile in the antique mirror which hung on 
the sitting-room wall. Her figure was slight, and 
there was a marked resemblance between mother 
and daughter, though the hazel eyes of the latter 
had a frank, dauntless look which those of the 
mother lacked. 


I 


“I wish you were not quite so fearless,” re- 
turned Mrs. Alden. ‘‘I’m afraid it'll get you into 


| trouble yet.” 


“It'll get me out of trouble, mother dear, as it 
Fa- 


saved me.” 
“She’s a chip of the old block,” said her father, 


chuckling. “As like my great-grandmother as 
|two peas, and she was a daughter of Cap’en 


| Church, and wa’n’t any more afraid of an Injun 
| . . 
}than a black snake; just as lieves meet one as 


| t’other.” 


“So would I, for that matter,” said Mrs. Alden. 
“So you would, mother,” answered her hus- 
band. indulgently. 
| Well, well, Prissy 'n’ I have got courage enough 
| for us all.” 
Priscilla had grown up to her fifteen years on 


Cross Farm, a great reach of arable land and | 


| : : * 
| woud lying along the river, the road from which 
one way led directly into a tine growth of tall 


woods, with a corresponding thickness of under- | 


growth. In this direction lay Triphammer, a 
little hamlet consisting of a few houses, a store, 


jand post-oftice, @€nd it was to Triphammer that 


Priscilla was going for a chat with her special | 


crony, Janet Barlow. 

The chat lengthened out beyond all reasonable 
limits, as girls’ chats will, and it was well into the 
evening when she started for home. 

“You're sure you’re not afraid?” said Janet, 
as she stood at the door holding aloft the kerosene 
| lamp, and peering out into the darkness, which 
was intensified by its fervid glow. 

“Afraid!” said Priscilla, with a laugh which 
had a touch of scorn in it. “I was never afraid 
in my life.” 

“But it’s awfully dark. 
all night. 
| she wouldn’t mind.” 
| “Mind! She wouldn't sleep a wink, and fa- 
| ther’d have to come after me. 
lafraid, I'd go home for her sake. 
| what is it like to be afraid 2” 


’ 


I do wish you’d stay 


| “Oh, if you don’t know, I can’t tell you,” 
laughed Janet. ‘You'll know soon enough. I 
wouldn't go by the old Morton house after dark, 
no, not even for a set of Dickens, and you know 
how much I want that.” 

Priscilla laughed, and they said “good-night,” 
and then Janet shut the door. Priscilla walked 
away. 


eyes, tripping over wayside stones and getting 


entangled in wayside brambles, and at last col- | 


| lided violeutly with another wayfarer. 


THE YOUTH’S COX 


gave him access to his gold, | 


was | 


“Scared tu death at either. | 


Your mother’d know you were here; | 


Even if I were | 
Say, Jetty, | 


She stumbled along at first with blinded | 


[PANION. 
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! 
| but familiar voice. 
| you driving at?” 

“Oh, I beg pardon, Squire Barlow,” said Pris- 
cilla, rallying from the shock. ‘But itis sodark, 
| and Janet would bring the light to the door. Isn’t | 
| it uncommonly dark ?” 
| ‘Rather so,” said the squire. “I didn’t see 
| your father at the store to-night. You aint alone ?” 
| he added, with an inflection of surprise in his 
voice. 

“Oh yes, I am,” said Priscilla. 

‘But aint you afraid ?” he asked. 

‘Not at all,” she replied, with more than her 
usual decision, a little nettled that everybody 
should put the same silly question. 
| ‘For it is silly,” she said to herself, as she 
walked along. ‘I’ve never been afraid for the 
very good reason that I’ve never seen anything to 
be afraid of. Aunt Betsy says it’s ‘out o’ nature’ 
not to be afraid of the dark, and Fanny Clapp 
thinks it’s bold and unwomanly to be brave; she | 
said so the other day, when I laughed to see her 
clinging to Cousin Ned’s arm, just because a spider 
ran up her sleeve. It was too funny for any- 
thing!” 

Between Triphammer and Cross Farm lay three 
|other farms, the buildings upon them at long 
intervals apart, and then came the old Morton 
, house, which stood a short distance from the 
woods. Priscilla had already passed the three 
farmhouses, where lights were burning, friendly | 
| beacons in the darkness, and was now approach- 
| ing the old Morton house. 
| This old house had been abandoned many years. 
| It stood a little back from the road, with gaunt | 
old apple-trees and great clumps of lilacs about | 


“Who are you, and what are 








lit. Some of the windows were boarded up, and 
in others a few panes of glass still clung to the 
shattered frames. 
| It was built about 1720, and in the time of the | 
| Revolution was occupied as a tavern. The land- | 
| lord was a Tory, and in the southwest chamber, 
| which cornered on the road,—all early New Eng- 
land country houses were built facing the south, 
without regard to the highway, —a British de- 
serter was shot and killed, after a struggle in 
which one of the captors was fatally stabbed with | 
a bayonet. 

It was said that the ghosts of these two unfor- 
nates often walked there at night, and fearful 
sounds had been heard of men’s voices in angry 
| contention, shrieks, shot, clashing of steel and 
| glass, and groans. 

‘Heard ’em myself,” said Jake Sampson, ‘‘com- 
in’ hum one night from Jason’s. Yer see, I’d ben 
a-hayin’ all day powerful hard, an’ Jason’s wife 
she kind o’ persuaded me t’ stay an’ take a little 
cider, some Jason hed bottled up the latter part o’ 
the winter, powerful frisky, but ez good cider ez 
ever I tasted. An’ then Jason’s wife she’d ben 
a-bakin’ that arternoon, ’n’ nuthin’ would dew 
but I must taste o’ her mince pies; ’n’ then I hed | 
another bottle o’ cider, ’n’ by that time ’twas late, | 
’n’ dark ez pitch when I got t’ the old house. 

“Wal, I was jest goin’ by that house keepin’ 
one eye t’ the wind’ard, kind o’ expectin’ sumthin’, | 
yer know, when I heard the biggest kind o’ a yell, 
’n’ the fire blazed right out o’ that ’ere sou'west | 
chamber, ’n’ sumthin’ gin me a kind o’ a whack, | 
‘n’ next thing I knowed, there I was on the ground, | 
a-cumin’ t’ myself ’n’ a-rubbin’ 0’ my hed, which | 
ached dretful, ’n’ a scareder crittur yer never see, | 
’n’ I jest got up ’n’ legged it t’? hum, ’n’ I’ve never | 
ben by that place after dark sence.” 

Jake told this story one night at Cross Farm, | 
} and after he had gone, Priscilla’s father said most 

likely Jake had drank too much of Jason’s cider, | 
and had fallen down and fallen asleep simultane- | 
ously, and so had dreamed the whole thing. But 
| other people, credible witnesses, had affirmed they | 
had seen and heard the same things, and so the 
old Morton house had gained the reputation of 
being haunted, and others besides Jake shunned | 
it after nightfall. 

Priscilla listened to these tales with a pleased 
incredulity. But to-night, as she drew near the | 
haunted house, a ‘‘creepy” sensation stole over | 
her. It thrilled through every nerve. She found | 
| herself stopping now and then to listen, and | 

glancing furtively over her shoulder, expecting to | 
| see she did not know what. 

She did not understand why this was, but she | 
resolutely turned her thoughts from the tragedy 
| connected with the old house to a charming story 
| which had originated there also, a story she had 
often heard from her father’s lips, concerning the | 
great-great-graudmother from whom she had in- 
herited both her intrepid spirit and her name. | 

As Priscilla—our Priscilla, the great -great- | 
granddaughter—was recalling this story for the | 
hundredth time perhaps, and in her enjoyment of | 
it was quite forgetting the other and different one 
which lent such tragic interest to the old house, | 
almost unawares she had reached its very gate. 
There she suddenly stopped, spellbound, at the 
| sight of a light in the haunted chamber. It | 
streamed out through the cracks in the boarded 
windows in pallid gleams. 
| If she had ever doubted the truth of the stories 
|of the haunting ghosts, she doubted no longer. 
| She stood with bated breath and dilated eyes, and 
| for the first time in her life terror took full pos- 


| Session of her. 











“You'll know soon enough.” 


“Bless my soul, young woman!” said a gruff | 


| touched it. 


She would never have to ask | 
jagain, ‘‘What is it like to be afraid?” Janet’s | rain, he wore a fireman’s cap and cape. 
reply to her question flashed upon her memory, | 
|me ‘ith a critter, squire?” he asked. 


them—the supposed ghostly sounds about which 
she had so often speculated, and the cause of 
which, if she ever did hear them, she had fully 
meant to investigate. 

She heard the fierce struggle, the smothered 
threats that sounded like oaths, the shrieks, the 
clashing as of steel or glass, followed by darkness 
and silence; then a deep groan and footsteps run- 
ning rapidly down the creaking stairway. 

Did she stop to investigate? No; she ran like 
the veriest coward—and who can blame her ?— 
down the hill, over the little bridge, past the old 
barns—black skeletons of frames in the dim light 
—and then stopped just before entering the woods 
to take breath. 

She took courage a little, too, and began to rea- 
son with herself. 

Rats, perhaps; but then rats do not meet by 
lamplight, neither do they groan. 

Perhaps it was an illusion after all. She had 
heard that people when terrified could imagine 
almost anything. The light might have been 
simply an affection of the optic nerve,—she be- 
lieved it was the optic nerve. At any rate she had 
heard Aunt Betsy say that when she had one of 
her nervous spells she saw flashing lights with her 


| eyes shut. 


Had she not better go back, after all, and in- 
vestigate ? 

At this thought she half-turned to go back 
when she saw something coming, a something 
that loomed through the fog like the Spectre of 
the Brocken, so tall was it, of such vast propor- 
tions; and its head—what a frightfully hideous 
head the creature had! 

Again panic seized her and she ran; but as she 
heard*the heavy footsteps behind her, she again 
took counsel of common-sense. 

“Ghosts do not run,” she argued, “they glide, 
they are noiseless; this is no ghost. Can it be the 
tramp ?” 

At this point, having got well into the woods 
and being hidden by a curve of the road from her 
pursuer, she suddenly plunged into the bushes on 
one side and as suddenly stopped, caught in a 
net-work of trees so close as to forbid further 
progress. 

The creature came on; it passed by a little way 
and then paused. It had evidently become aware 
that she had not gone on. It came back and 
stopped exactly in front of her hiding-place. 

Priscilla felt an insane desire to giggle; then she 
put her hand over her mouth lest she should shriek 
aloud. 

It got down and grovelled on all fours on the 
ground. Was it trying by the dim light to make 
out her footsteps ? 

It parted the branches and looked in. She could 
hear its heavy breathing, she almost felt its 
breath; by reaching out her hand she could have 
Then it ran backward and forward in 
the road many times. Would it never go away ? 

It seemed an eternity almost before it disap- 
peared, at last, in the direction of Cross Farm. 
As its footsteps died in the distance, Priscilla pro- 
ceeded to carry out the plan formed on the instant 
when she plunged into the woods. There was a 
river-path leading to Cross Farm, along the edge 
of the woods, with which she was so familiar she 
could easily find it in the night, and once having 
reached it, her way would lie straight and sure be- 
fore her, through the orchard and garden to the 
back door. 

In getting out from among the tangle of trees 


| she knocked off her hat, an incident which in her 


extreme excitement she did not notice, and then 
rapidly making her way through the wvods, re- 
gardless of bushes and briers, she burst in like a 
small tornado upon her astonished mother, who 
sat alternately knitting and nodding, and aroused 
her father from his nap over the Camptown Her- 
ald, one corner of which was in flames from the 
candle which he held in his hand. 

‘Land o’ liberty!” he exclaimed, coming down 
upon the front legs of his chair with a crash, and 
crushing the burning paper under foot. 
“What's the matter ?” 

The sound of the familiar voice, together with 
the serene and peaceful atmosphere of the room, 
restored Priscilla at once to her usual fearless 
frankness, and she said, with a laugh which was 
slightly hysterical,— 

“T have been such a goose! frightened quite out 
of my wits, and” 

Here a vigorous knocking at the door broke in 
upon her speech and,— 

“There it is again!” she shrieked, fleeing into 
the adjoining bedroom followed by her mother, 
exclaiming,— 

“It! what is it?” 

Mr. Alden was not a little bewildered by this 
inexplicable conduct of his wife and daughter; 
but true to his hospitable instincts, he went to the 
front door, still holding the scorched Herald in 
his hand, and after struggling with the latch, 
which would not lift, and then with the door, 
which stuck, ushered into the sitting-room Orin 


his 





| Waterhouse, a good-natured giant of a farmer 


nearly seven feet tall, who lived at Tarkiln, four 
miles beyond. 

His round eyes blinked as he came into the 
lighted room, and he held in his hand the ring of 
a lantern from which hung a portion of the wire 
frame. As the night was damp and threatened 


“C’d yer go up t’ the old Morton place ’n’ help 
“Them 


| She did not stir—she waited. Soon she heard | pesky boys!” and then he stated his grievance. 
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It seemed that he pastured his sheep near the 
old house, and some mischief-loving boys had 
driven the leader of his flock, a belligerent old 
sheep, up the stairway into the chamber and shut 
him up there. 

A kind neighbor had sent word to Orin, and he 
had come down in the evening, thinking he should 
succeed better in getting the sheep down stairs 
than in the daytime. But the sheep, thus pre- 
maturely aroused from his first nap, and at the 
same time bewildered and enraged by the light, 
charged upon him, and after a sharp but brief con- 
flict consisting of a series of butts and dodges, 
knocked him down and smashed his lantern, and 
there was nothing left for him but an ignominious 
retreat, considerably bruised, and a good deal out 
of temper. He had come to Mr. Alden’s for as- 
sistance, that being the nearest house. 

After Mr. Alden and Orin had gone, Priscilla 
made a clean breast of her fright to her mother 
with all due humility. 

“T’ll never laugh at you again for being afraid 
of a turkey-gobbler,” she said. ‘*Think of being 
thrown into such a panic by Orin Waterhouse and 
his old sheep!” 

The Fanny Burney hat was subsequently found 


by Cousin Ned, hanging on a twig in a very limp | 


condition. Frances A. HUMPHREY. 
Sa 
For the Companion. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE ROSES. 


O royal rose, so full and bright, 
That blushes in the garden fair, 
Bathed in the sunshine’s warmest light, 
And filled with perfume rich and rare; 
Thou art the queen, the floral queen, 
Of all beneath the warm, blue sky, 
And through the summer hours serene 
Thou charm’st the beauty-seeking eye. 
Daughter of June, type of the fair, 
And token of affection’s chain, 
Some sister beauty thee shall wear 
Who but a summer day shall reign, 
In halls of splendor thou shalt shine 
Amid the merry, bright and gay. 
Or sadly in the funeral shrine 
Thy charms shall fade and pass away. 
Alas! that beauty such as thine 
Must perish in a summer day, 
And all the fairest flowers that shine 
Are born to blush and pass away! 
If all the beautiful here must die 
That shines like thee with royal pride. 
What gems of splendor must there lie 
In endless life beyond the tide! 


Wo. J. JOHNSON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN OF THE “ESSEX.” 
A Story of Our Early Navy. 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 

Hardly could a war-ship have been taken at « worse 
disadvantage than was the Esser in this memorable 
battle off Valparaiso. Crippled as to her sailing 
powers, and attacked in a position and at a time when 
her captain thought himself secure in neutral water, 
the frigate was drawn into a contest which, from the 
outset, seemed a hopeless one. 

“Never shall I forget,” says Farragut, “the sense 
of awe which crept over me as I watched the ap- 
proach of the hostile ships, and marked the grave yet 
determined and set expression on the faces of our 
officers and all the old seamen. There was little said, 
but young as I was, I concluded that our case was 
hopeless. ‘Fight her to the last man, Logan,’ I over- 
heard one old gunner say, in a low tone, as he passed | 
the captain. [That was a nickname which the men | 
often applied to Capt. Porter.] There had been so 
much patriotic boasting and song-singing between 


‘THE YOUTH’S 


“At this time the captain was standing just abaft | 
the main mast. He had called me to him, to take a 
message to Lieut. Wilmer, and was giving it to me | 
when a shot came through the waterways, and glanc- | 
ing up, killed four men at the gun close by, striking | 


COMPANION. 


“I rather think not, sir,’ I replied, for I was still a 
little confused. 

“*Then where are the primers, sir?’ said the cap 
tain, rather sternly. 


the man nearest us on the head, and covering us with 
his brains and blood. Capt. Porter did not turn, but 


went distinctly through with what he was saying to | 


me. I then ran to carry the order, but found that 
Lieut. Wilmer had been knocked overboard by a 
shot.” 

The Frown of Fate. 


Failing to get springs on his anchor, Porter got 
three of the long twelve-pound guns out of the stern 
ports, and replied to the Phebe’s tire with such effect 
that after half an hour both of the enemy’s ships 
hauled off to repair damages. But the enemy soon re- 
turned to the attack. 

An effort was then made to get sail on the Esser 
and come to close quarters with the Phabe, but her 
rigging was by this time in so damaged a condition 
that the enemy easily eluded her, and choosing the 
distance best adapted to their long-range guns, con- 
tinued to bore her through with their cighteen-pound 
shot. 

Capt. Porter now determined to run the frigate 
ashore, throw her broadside on the beach, and after 
fighting as long as possible, to blow her up. But even 

| in this last desperate recourse, fortune was against 
him. The wind suddenly shifted, and blew off shore 


! in such a manner as to render the manceuvre impossi- | 


| ble. Nothing better offering, the Essex again an- 
chored, and the unequal contest was resumed. As 
, yet no thought of surrender seems to have been en- 
tertained, though both decks were strewn with dead 
men, and the cockpit was full of the wounded. 

More than three hundred eighteen-pound shot had 


“Thus reminded of my forgotten errand, I lost no 
| time in fetching them up, but had scarcely reached 
| the deck again when I saw Capt. Porter fall. 

| “Greatly shocked, I rushed to his side, and asked 
| if he was wounded. He got up, and replied, almost 

in my own words, ‘I rather think not, my son, but I 
| felt a blow on my head.’ His hat was crushed in; 
we concluded that the blow was merely the windage 
of a passing shot. 

“A few minutes later I was sent with a message to 
the man at the wheel—for such was the roar and 
racket of the fight that all orders had to be sent by 
messenger. The wheelsman chanced to be an old 
quarter-master, named Frank Blande. 

“As I gave him my message, I chanced to glance 


forward, when I saw a shot coming, high up on the | 
fore yard, and in such a direction that it seemed likely 


to hit one or both of us. I jumped instantly and 
pulled Blande by the arm towards me. 


above the knee. A sailor came up, and between us 
we got the old quartermaster down to the wardroom. 
I] found him dead there,.after the action was over; 
he had bled to death. 
| “As I came on deck again, I passed Odenheimer, 
| who called out to me,— 
| ‘**Davy, where’s your coat-tail?’ 
“On putting my hand back, I found it was gone. 
| always thought that shot carried it away. 
| ‘Another ball came through the side of the ship 
and killed two of the wounded men in the cockpit, 


| while the surgeons were standing over them, dressing 


| their wounds. 











THE MIDSHIPMEN 


struck the frigate. Many of these were at the water- 
line. The carpenter had reported the ship in a sink- 
ing condition. While attempting to stop the leaks, 
his slings had been shot away under him, and he had 


the crews that they were mutually resolved to fight | come near being drowned. 


to the death. Indeed, there had been considerable 
dissatisfaction on board the Phabe because Capt. 
Hillyar had not accepted Capt. Porter’s challenge. 

“All our motto flags were flying, and the enemy’s 
ships had all their own ensigns and jacks apeak. The 
Phebe came up astern of us, and the Cherub ranged 
forward off our starboard bow. Our own men stood 
by their guns in a grim silence. 

“Ata few minutes before four o’clock, P. M., the 
Phebe opened her broadside on us. I saw the white 
puffs of smoke jet out. Three or four eighteen- 
pounder shots went through our rigging; another 
struck our hull near the water-line, while several 
others hummed by. Then the Cherub commenced 
firing, and the word being passed along the decks, 
our own battery was discharged—an immense volume 
of white smoke rolling out and hiding the enemy 
from view. The battle had begun in earnest. With 
it came hard work for us all. I was at once busy, 
handing powder and running with messages from 
one end of the ship to the other—as Capt. Porter’s 
aid. 

“About a minute after the Phabe began to fire, our 
first man was killed. He was a boatswain’s mate, 
named Henry Kenedy. I was running along to hurry 
up the powder boys, when the ball which killed him 
came aboard. I saw it strike him. He was literally 


Twice the ship had been on fire; “but now,” says 
Farragut, ‘‘so dense a volume of smoke began to roll 
up out of the forward hatch, that Capt. Porter sent 
me to inquire why the fire was not extinguished. I 
found Lieut. Cowell and ten sailors passing buckets 
of water to throw on the fire; but the fire was blaz- 
ing up fiercely. 

“Suddenly there came a tremendous explosion be- 
low, which I and many others thought was the maga- 


| zine, but which was really only a tub of powder that 
| two of the boys had left open. 


It produced consider- 
able panic, for one or two seamen were killed, and 
many others rushed on deck with their clothes afire. 
One of them ran toward the captain, who ordered 
him to jump overboard to put out the fire. 

“This order being mistaken for a general one, not 
less than twenty of the crew leaped into the sea, 
under the impression that if the magazine had not 
exploded, it soon would. Some of these men were 
drowned, but a part of them swam ashore. 


How Brave Men Died. 


“The battle had now continued for an hour and a 
half, both the enemy's ships keeping up a constant 
tire, which we returned with our few long guns as 





well as we could. Over half our men were either 
killed or disabled, but thus far I had not been hart. 





torn in pieces. It was the first time I had ever wit- | Just then the captain called me aft, and bade me go 
nessed the effect of cannon shot on the human body, | below and fetch up some gun-primers for the twelve- 


and the horrid impression that it made on my mind is 
still vivid. It staggered and sickened me. In the hor- 
ror of the moment, I recollect clapping both hands to 
my ears! Before I had time to cross the deck, how- 
ever, a splinter off the bulwarks struck down two more 
men directly ahead of me, and immediately they began 
to fall so fast that the spectacle no longer produced any 
effect. It seemed like a nightmare, for the firing was 
now terrific, and the thunderous reports of the guns, 
the shouts of command, and the racket and din of 
working the cannon, stunned all finer feelings. 

“From her position,—we being at anchor, —the 
Phebe raked our decks with her eighteen-pounders, 
and Capt. Porter’s energies were for some time de- 
voted to getting springs on our anchor so as to warp 
the ship about, and bring her broadside to bear. But 
so heavy was the enemy’s fire, that though this was 
two or three times effected, the cables were shot 
away before anything could be accomplished. 





pounders in the after ports. 

“T set off on a run, and had reached the head of the 
ward-room ladder when one of the enemy’s shots 
came in at a port and killed the captain of a gun just 
opposite the hatchway. The poor man was thrown 
violently against me, and we both fell down the hatch 
together. I was nethermost, and struck the deck be- 
low on my head and shoulders. Luckily for me, the 
dead man fell across my hips and legs, instead of on 
my chest. Otherwise I should have been killed, as 
he was a very large and heavy man. For some mo- 
ments I lay stunned and breathless, and was be- 
smeared with blood. 

“T soon came to my senses, however, but was so 
confused that I entirely forgot what I had been sent 
after. Getting afoot, I ascended the ladder and ran 
aft again. Seeing my shocking appearance, Capt. 
Porter cried out,— 

“*Davy, my son, are you wounded?’ 








OF THE “ESSEX.” 


“The ship was by this time cut up in a most terrific 
manner. It was almost impossible to move on deck 
for the quantity of tangled cordage, spars, sails, 
splinters and blocks which had fallen from aloft; and 
the gun-deck was equally encumbered with cannon, 
broken gun - carriages, warps, rammers, tubs and 
the dead. And all this time the shot from both the 
enemy’s ships were plumping into us without a mo- 
ment’s cessation. 

“But nobody said a word about surrendering; on 
the contrary, we everywhere heard the poor wounded 
fellows call out to Capt. Porter, when he passed them, 
‘Don’t give her up, Logan!’ ‘Fight till she sinks, 
Logan!’ 

“But ’twas the sight of those poor brave fellows, 
| lying there in their blood, that determined the cap- 
| tain to lower the colors. He despatched Isaacs and 

me to call the ship’s officers to him, to consult about 
lit. Lieuts. McKnight and Odenheimer were the only 
{ones left alive; at least, we could find no others. 
| The ship was slowly sinking, and needed the prompt- 
| est attention to keep her afloat. Capt. Porter stood 
in doubt for some moments. At length he said, ‘It’s 
the only way to save the wounded men,’ and gave the 
order to haul down the colors. 

“The sun was now just setting. The sunset light 
played on the smoke-clouds, and lay brightly on the 
high headlands and mountains of the coast. 

“The enemy did not see that our flag was down, or 
did not wish to; for both ships continued firing, and 
a few minutes later four men were struck down by a 
ball which raked the deck. The captain then ordered 
a ‘reverse gun’ discharged out of the opposite side of 
But still our enemy continued the piti- 
less fire. ‘They mean to show us no quarter!’ said 
Odenheimer. ‘Then we will hoist our flag again,’ said 
the captain; and he was about to give the order to do 
so, when the enemy ceased firing. 

“A boat soon came off from the Phabe, with a 
boarding officer, who walked up to Capt. Porter and 
very pompously demanded his sword. ‘I shall give 
my sword to your master, not to the likes of you!’ 
Porter replied, disdainfully. ‘Well, how will you 
account to Capt. Hillyar for letting your men jump 
overboard and swim ashore?’ demanded the officer, 
angrily. To this question Capt. Porter made him no 
reply, but turning to us, bade the dead and wounded 
to be counted. 

“There were fifty-eight of the killed, sixty-six 
wounded and thirty-one missing. While counting the 
wounded, I came upon my friend Lieut. Cowell. He 
had lost a leg and lay very weak and faint. When I 
spoke to him, he said, ‘O Davy! it is all up with me, I 


the vessel. 


At the same | 
moment the ball carried away the old man’s right leg | 
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expect.’ He was gasping and soon died. Dr. Hoff- 
man told me afterwards, that Cowell might have been 


-| saved if he would have allowed him to dress his leg 


} atonce. But there were three other wounded men 
whose turn it was to be attended to ahead of him. 
‘No, no, doctor, fair play!’ he exclaimed. ‘One man’s 
life is as dear as another's. I'll wait my turn.’ 

“Another poor fellow whom I came to, was just 
breathing his last. When I shook him, he roused up 
a little and exclaimed, ‘Hurrah for Liberty! The old 
Essex forever!’ and died with these words on his 
lips.. That seemed to be the spirit of them all. 

“One of the men who swam ashore was old Billy 
Kingsbury, the boatswain’s mate. His clothes had 
been nearly burned and blown off him in the explo- 
sion; and there was hardly a patch of his skin as large 
as one’s palm which was not blistered; but he ulti- 
mately recovered. 


Little “Ruff” and “Murphy.” 


“After the firing had ceased, a little negro boy 
whom we called ‘Ruff’ emerged from the hold where 
he had been hiding, and coming to me, said, ‘Mars 
Davy, where be Mars Wilmer?’ for he was Lieut. 
| Wilmer’s little servant-boy. When I told him that 
| Wilmer was dead, he uttered a piteous ery, and seiz- 
| ing hold of my sleeve, asked, ‘Where be he? where be 
| he?? ‘Overboard; he was drowned,’ T replied, and 
shook the little chap off, for I was in a hurry counting 
the dead. 

“The lad gave two or three loud cries’ of grief, then 
suddenly put up his hands and ran headlong out 
through one of the shattered ports. I heard him fall 
into the water and ran to look after him, but he had 
; sunk. I have always felt sorry that I did not stop to 

console poor little ‘Ruff’ 

“The leaks in the vessel’s sides were so far stopped 
that she did not sink; and the wounded were made 
as comfortable as possible, pending their removal to a 
hospital on shore the next day; but that was a sad, 
dismal night that we passed on board. 

“Next morning I was ordered on board the Phabe 
and sent into the steerage, where I was greeted with 
the usual chaff by the youngsters there. I was so 
mortified at our defeat that, do my best, I could not 
keep the tears from coming into my eyes, though I 
tried very hard to let no one see them. Pretty soon 
Capt. Hillyar sent for me to go to his cabin, where I 
found Capt. Porter. They had been having break- 
fast. 

“Capt. Hillyar noticed my red eyes, and said, quite 
kindly, ‘Never mind, my little man. It’s the chance 
of war. Your turn may come next time.’ He then 
asked me to take some breakfast. But there was 
such alump in my throat that I could not swallow 
much, and soon went on deck. Several boats had 
just come off from the Essex, loaded with plunder. 
Among other things, they passed on deck my little 
pig, ‘Murphy,’ whom I had quite forgotten, since I 
had put him in his pen before the action begun, the 
previous afternoon. A young reefer caught him up 
and cried out,— 

“Ho, he’s my prize! 
jingo! 

“That was more than I could bear. 
and said,— ; 

*<*That’s my pig; you cannot have him.’ 

“*You are a prisoner, and your pig’s a prize,’ re- 
torted the youngster. 

“*That pig is my private property,’ said I. ‘We 
always respect private property on board our ship, 
and so does everybody, unless perhaps a crew of 
Spaniards,’ and with that, I stepped forward to take 
him. But I did not recover him without a struggle. 

“*Murphy’ knew me at once, and snuggled under 
my arm as contentedly as a kitten. After this inci- 
dent, I found them all disposed to treat me well. 
But shortly after noon I was ordered ashore, to assist 
in caring for the wounded in the hospital.” 

At the hospital, our little midshipman was keep 
very busy for a month, and gained not a little practi- 
cal knowledge in surgery and medicine. At the end 
of the month, all the survivors of the crew, including 
Capt. Porter, were paroled and sent home in the 
Essex Junior. And thus ended the first cruise of 
America’s most famous Admiral. 

M. A. PHILLIPS. 


A trim little grunter, by 


I stepped up 
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For the Companion, 


FATHER STICKLEBACK AND HIS 
FAMILY. 


Stickleback is a very ugly name for a whole family 
of really very pretty little fish. The largest of these 
fish never measures more than three inches. The 
Sticklebacks are graceful littke swimmers, and are 
said to be delicious eating when fried, though they 
would take far more to make a meal than even the 
blackbirds in the king’s dainty dish. 

The Stickleback changes his hue, like the chamele- 
on, according to the color he swims over; a muddy 
brown when reflecting the ditch’s bank, or a pale 
green when swimming amongst the water-weeds. 

It is a most bold little fish, says the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, and pugnacious to an absurd degree. Even 
more voracious than the perch, it renders great ser- 
vice to mankind in keeping within due bounds the 
many aquatic and terrestrial insects which would 
make the country uninhabitable were they allowed to 
increase unchecked. 

His most brilliant colors are shown during his con- 
tests with other fish of his species. “Then,” says a 
| naturalist, “is the time to see the triumphant little 
| creature in all his glory. His back glows with shin 
| ing green, his sides and head glow with gold and 
| scarlet, and his belly is silvery white. Even among 
| the brilliant inhabitants of the Southern seas, a more 
gorgeous-colored little fish can seldom be found.” 

The Stickleback is found in both fresh and salt 
water nearly everywhere in Europe, and the best 
known of many species in the United States are the 
two-spined Sticklebacks, which are about two inches 
long. Other species are sometimes found in salt 
water, and some have from eight to ten spines. 

My intimacy with the small swimmers was through 
the medium of a glass jar, where any very great 
| change of color was impossible. His own choice of 
| a home is usually a muddy ditch, for in its stagnant 
| water he is sure to find his favorite food—the eggs of 
mosquitoes and other water insects, 
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There, too, he can best conceal the wonderful | question. With other nests to rob and mosquitoes 
little nest he builds amongst the green water-weeds | to tempt her, she might at least have proved not 
to hatch his young family in, and perhaps hide | so very unnatural as she did, with only her own 


more completely the unnatural conduct of his | eggs to wish for. 


greedy, troublesome wife. 


The accidental finding of one of these tiny nests bors set upon destroying his pretty nursery. 


Yet instead of his one mate, 
the little Stickleback might have had add his neigh- 
Na- 


led to the discovery of the whole race of nest- ture certainly intended him to be wide-awake and 


building fish. Birds were supposed to 





i 


have 
nature’s patent for nest-building, and fish were 


active. 

But she never intended that he should have met 
the end he did. After all the interest, indeed 
even affection, lavished on the pretty fish; 





A Slvr 
ed 


FATHER STICKLEBACK 


looked upon as the most careless of all living | bing us of our pet, and the world of a small reg- | 


creatures as to the fate of their eggs, until the lit- 
tle Stickleback revealed his singular family his- 
tory, so unlike any other of its kind, that if it is 
not better known than I think it is, it is worth not 
only hearing of, but also to be studied by any 
one who has an aquarium. 











1 transferred a pair of tiny Sticklebacks from | 


their native muddy ditch to a glass jar of clean 
water, in which a few pebbles and green water- 
weeds were placed to make a carpet. 
straws floated on the top of the water intended 
for building materials, and the fish were left un- 
disturbed to make their own household arrange- 
ments. 

Strange to say, it was little Mr. Stickleback who 
at once began to build a nursery. His plan was 
admirable, and he worked as if to ‘the manner 
born.” 

First he laid a tiny floor of straws which he 
bound together by a strong, white, silk - like 
thread, which he exuded from his mouth, very 
much like the web the spider weaves, but much 
tougher and stronger. 


A few } 


after all the curiosity felt in the hatching of 
the family, and our pride in the tiny nest, a 
careless servant 
dropped the jar, kill- 
ing the whole family 
by the concussion of 
the fall, and so rob- 


AND HIS FAMILY. 


iment of useful mosquito and gnat destroyers. 


E. R. 
——_+or- —___—— 


AUGUST. 


The reaper’s song rises and falls 
Along the ripening wold; 
The wheat-stacks stand like plumed hussars 
In uniforms of gold; 
And far away across the plain, 
The teamster d: ives the loaded wain, 
And whistles loud and bold, 
Cc. A. 
a. 8 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


With the increased facility and comfort of ocean 
travel, it has become more common than formerly 


it was for Americans of eminence to go abroad. | 


Every year, some of our most distinguished men, 
who have become famous in various fields, cross 
the Atlantic, and are received in foreign climes, 
with the honor due to their talents and achieve- 
ments. 

The foreign world, indeed, has greatly changed, 
since the civil war, in its estimate of the United 
States and its people. We used to be regarded 


Having made the floor for the intended nur-| with more of inditference than of curiosity or 


sery, he conducted his mate there, who had only 
watched him, offering no help, and there she de- 


respect; it was only very rarely that a great 
American, like Daniel Webster, was recognized in 
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| where the evidence that their fame and talents are 
| held in honor. . 

In:a more quiet way, other Americans of ability 
reap the benefit of a greater knowledge of Amer- 
ica, and a more ample recognition of the impor- 
tance of our republic in the group of nations. 
Our scholars find ready welcome at the universi- 
ties; our eminent judges and lawyers are quoted 
in foreign law courts; our historians are received 
as atithority on the subjects concerning which 
they have written. 

To those, also, not in any way eminent, who 
have been in the habit of visiting Europe for years, 
the change which has taken place within a recent 
period, in the way in which Americans are treated 

| and regarded abroad, in the way in which Amerl- 

can institutions are spoken of, and in the interest 
taken in our affairs, appears as a marked and 
yratifying one. 





+> 
For the Companion. 
REFLECTED. 

By this calm lake T pause to see 
The mirrored shapes of cloud and tree, 

nd while the lights and shadows pass 
Wer nature’s truthful looking-glass, 
I think of eyes grown heavenly Clear 
With the soul's life reflected there, 

WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


+r 
SUMMER SPORTS. 


Within a few years past there has been a great 
growth of interest in out-of-door sports and 
games. Boys, and girls too, used to engage in 
athletic recreations to a certain extent, but the 
games Were formerly much more crude and irreg- 
ular than they are now. 

Take, for example, the games played with a 
ball. 
played with few rules. The “diamond” was not 
measured, the runner was “put out” by being hit 
with the ball, and sometimes it was swiftly 
thrown, and hurt the runner. It was a different 
game from that now played, much less interest- 
ing, and often extremely rough. 

A few “scratch” games of this antique game of 
ball constituted the sum of any boy’s annual 
sport with bat and ball. How different it is now! 
Not only do thousands upon thousands of boys 
| belong to regularly organized local amateur ball 
| clubs, which play once a week or oftener through- 
out the summer, but they have abundance of op- 
| portunity to play other games if they have a pref- 
erence for them. 

Lacrosse and cricket have been introduced, and 
make a most agreeable diversion from base-ball. 
Croquet has probably had its day. It was good 
sport, but hardly active enough for the muscles of 
sprightly boys. 

What a splendid substitute has been found in 
|lawn tennis! Perhaps the game was never in- 

vented which is superior to this grand sport. For 
|it brings into exercise and into training every 
| muscle of the body, gives grace to the player’s 
motions and litheness to his frame, and teaches 
him to be quick of eye and tirm and confident in 





posited her eggs, which were very numerous, each | European circles as the intellectual peer of great | his decision what to do. 


one about the size of a poppy-seed. 


The little father’s care now was to build walls 





to the nursery, and give his growing family a/| 


roof over their heads. He built the walls as he 
did the floor, binding the straws together with the 
self-spun silk, and inclining them to arch so 
that when the roof was finished, he had made a 
tunnel open at both ends, and about the size of a 
hazel-nut. 

All the time the little fellow worked, his mate 
kept at a distance, watching him, but offering no 
help. She knew as well as he did that his work 
was not nearly through, because fish-eggs will not 
hatch in still water. This is the reason that so 
many fish swim up tide-water—rivers or running 
streams 
less in them) to float on the waves or ripples. 

A glass jar of water and a stagnant ditch are 
alike in the one particular that the water is mo- 
tionless,—not living water, we say. 
Stickleback has his own way of overcoming the 
difficulty, troublesome though it be. He swims 
to the end of his tunnel-like nest, blows all the 


and leave their eggs (seemingly so care- | 


But the little | 


| No more spoftaneous acknowledgment of high | 


P ; : | 
air in his lungs through it, and so disturbs the 


water with his mimic wind-storm; then he swims 


quickly round to the other end, empties again his | 


small lungs, and so keeps the tiny tunnel of water 
in constant motion over the poppy-seed eggs. He 
has to work hard to keep up his small cyclones, 
but they are not his sole labor. 

His little wife keeps dodging his motions, try- 
ing her very best to swim in when his back is 
turned, and eat up her own eggs. Luckily, she 
is in wholesome fear of her lord, and will swim 
away when he makes a dart at her; but he usual- 
ly chases her away as far as practicable, and then 
returns to blow his tiny blast of air through his 
tunnel-like nursery. 

Timed by a watch, it was found that the busy 
little father took just one second to swim round 
one side of his nest, blow the air through it, chase 


Englishmen or Frenchmen. | 


There was a time when Sydney Smith’s sneer- 
ing question, “Who reads an American book ?” 
had some point of truth in the utter ignorance of 
our literature shown even by cultivated English- 
men. Such a question, asked now, would be per- 
fectly ridiculous. 

It is safe to say that our leading authors are 


not less known or less appreciated among read- | 


ing Europeans than the authors of their own 
countries. The works of Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes and Whittier circulate as extensively in | 
England as do those of Carlyle, Tennyson, and | 
Browning. And American books and the | 
deeds of American soldiers, statesmen, scholars | 
and men of science are better known and respected 
in Europe, so our eminent men, when they go} 
abroad, are received with greater distinction and | 
honor. 

General Grant, the only ex-President who ever | 
travelled abroad, was greeted as a great general, 
almost as a potentate, completely round the globe. 


as 


| 
| 


and secure military fame could have been paid to 
Wellington, McMahon, or Moltke. 


Our eminent literary -men and our famous | 
preachers are warmly welcomed on the other side | 


of the Atlantic. When Mr. Lowell was appointed 
Minister to London, there was a loud acclaim of 
satisfaction throughout England. It was geuer- 
ally felt to be an honor to the English court that 


a writer so high in rank, and so universally read, 
should be accredited to it from the United States ; | 
and through the whole period that Mr. Lowell | 
held the office, he was treated with all the respect | 


which the English pay to their proudest nobles 
and most brilliant authors. 

The visit of Oliver Wendell Holmes to England 
has been really a notable event in the history of 
the present summer. His works are a 
hold word” in that country, and he is widely be- 


his mate away, and empty the air through the | loved there for his genial wit and his cheerful 


other end of the tunnel. The tide itself, which, 
as well as time, waits for no man, could not be 
more regular than the liliputian wind-storms 
caused by the little Stickleback. 

If he ever slept or rested, ever stopped to get a 





humanity. 

Everywhere was he sought and féted. Univer- 
sities vied with each other in conferring upon him 
their most honorable degrees, and the most noted 
literary and social leaders contended for the dis- 


bite, it could not be discovered by the closest ! tinction of giving him their hospitalities. 


watching, and whether our little friend had not 
more discomfort from his pertinacious wife in his 
glass house than in his native ditch, was an open 


So, too, our eloquent preachers, like Phillips 
Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher, are welcomed 
to the great London pulpits, and receive every- 


*“house- | 
| 


Although it is intensely exciting to those who 
engage in it, it is the most gentlemanly of all 
games. Foot-ball—a good game when it is prop- 
erly played—is rough. Tennis is quite the reverse 
lof rough. Neither physical nor wordy conflicts 
| occur. We have never known a game at lawn 
tennis to be stopped, or even interrupted, by a 
| dispute. 


| 


which a great interest has been awakened in this 
country since the birth of the boys who are now 
in school and at college. Rowing, canoeing and 
yachting have had a great impetus. 
who lives near a patch of water, and who can do 
80, Owns a boat or a share in one. There is a 
large annual increase of pleasure-boats, and a 
steady growth of the proportion of boys and girls 
who are learning to handle them. 

We need not go into further detail, and speak 
of the tramping parties which set out every year 
on pedestrian tours through the country, or of the 
| camping-out parties which dot the coast and the 


vas. 

The change and the tendency of which we have 
spoken will lead to admirable results. The next 
generation of American men will be more sturdy 
| and muagcular than were their fathers. For it is 
| true that judicious indulgence in athletic and 
| manly sports during youth gives one a reserve 
| fund of strength and health which lasts one dur- 
ing life. 

Ribs will be broken in foot-ball contests, and 
fingers smashed in base-ball; yachts will capsize 
if badly handled, and it is even possible to injure 
one’s self by too much lawn tennis. But the fact 
that one may be hurt by excess or by abuse of 
what is in itself and in moderation useful and ben- 
| eficial is trite. Indulge in these sports moderate- 

ly, and you will certainly gain health as well as 
pleasure. 
An inevitable consequence of the increased in- 
terest in these sports has been to attract more and 
| more attention to exhibition games and profes- 
| sional contests. Even these are not wholly bad, 
| in all cases, but they are less commendable and 
| useful than the amateur sports. If indulged in 
| at all, it should be with the greatest moderation. 
| - No doubt any boy who enjoys playing base- 
ball can learn to play the game better by seeing 
| how skilful professional players are. If he goes 


A generation ago the game of ball was 


Field sports are by no means the only ones in , 


Every boy | 


shores of lakes and ponds with their bits of can- | 
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| to “league matches” simply for that purpose, lit- 
tle harm will be received. But usually the object 
in going is less praiseworthy, and the tendency 
becomes evil. 


~~ 
> 





BLANK VOTES. 


Three years ago a convention of delegates met in 
one of our large cities to nominate a candidate for 
}mayor. Other considerations than the ordinary po- 

litical ones were involved. One man who was pushed 

for the office represented the corrupt Rings of the 
city, the whiskey-sellers, and the Bosses who lived in 
luxury on the taxes levied on the mass of hard-work- 
ing citizens. The other was the candidate of the 
| honest, reputable part of the community, who hoped 
through him to correct the abuses from which it suf- 
fered. 

The excitement was intense during the meeting. 
When the tiie arrived to poll the votes, every man 
knew that he was called on to choose not onlv be- 
tween a rogue and an honest man, but between a 
} system of roguery and a system of honesty. The 
Rings, too, were powerful, and could seriously injure 
' the business of any one who opposed them. 

When the ballots were counted, the two candidates 
Were found to have an equal number of votes, and 
one ballot, which might have decided the contest, 

| was blank. Without voting again, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

| A few weeks later, two members of the caucus 

| were discussing the affair. 

“To be candid,” said one, “I could not vote for that 

| scoundrel Bright, and I was afraid to compromise 
| myself with the Bosses by voting for Wyune, so I 
| put ina blank slip of paper! Just did nothing—see? 
Saved my credit and did no harm.” 

“Just this harm,” said the other, gravely. 
your vote, Wynne would have been nominated. 
Without it, there was atie. A second meeting was 

}ealled. You stayed at home, and did nothing. Bright 
' was chosen, and the city remains in the power of the 
Bosses.” 

The great mass of boys in a school or men in the 
world herd together to “keep safe.” They are afraid 
to take a decided stand for the right, hence their 
accumulated dead weight is thrown against it. The 
man who is civilly tolerant of corrupt officials, and 
of drunkenness and impurity in his associates, and 
the woman who follows vulgar and immodest cus- 
toms, because they “do not like to make a fuss,” 
throw blank votes in life. The doom of the man 
who, from laziness or weakness, refrained from doing 
right, was the same as his who was active in doing 
evil. 

Each of us on entering life has a blank record to 
fill for good or evil. Shall we spend our years in try- 
ing to do nothing, to leave it blank? 


“With 


4or 
KING LOUIS AT THE REVIEW. 


Some years ago, at a review of the Bavarian army 
at Munich, the late King Louis II. arrived at the 
head of a numierous staff. No powerful monarch 
could be more brilliantly attended or more loudly 
acclaimed. The German “Hoch!” rose from thou- 
sands of throats as the king rode in front of the 
ranks. It was a brilliant spectacle, and one calcu- 
lated to fill the king’s heart with pride and pleasure. 

But when he had ridden to the end of the line the 
king did not wait for the troops to wheel and move 
by, tile by file. He kept straight on and alone, spur- 
ring his horse into a swift run, and leaving his staff, 
silent and astonished, on the field. 
| Reaching his own grounds, he sprang into a carriage 
and ordered the driver to take him post-haste to a 
lonely castle in the mountains, where for days he re- 
fused to see even his ministers. 

This was madness, no doubt. But was it wholly a 
freak of insanity? By the events following the war 
with France in 1870, the German countries, with the 
exception of the Austrian duchies, had been united 
into a single empire, under King William of Prussia. 
To the King of Bavaria were left his throne and his 
army, nominally, but scarcely a vestige of real power 
| remained. 
| The brilliant review was to him a mockery of roy- 
alty; it filled him with a bitterness of disappoint- 
ment which he could not endure. A crowned dummy, 
covered with the trappings of a false royalty, and 
conducted before troops whose swords in truth be- 
longed to another! King Louis could only rush in 
| despair to his castle and hide himself from sights 
| which so harrowed him. 
| That is the way in which M. Albert Wolff, a French 
| writer of German birth, tells the story in the Paris 
Figaro, and this is his theory of the real cause of the 

malady which resulted, as we know, in the displace- 
| ment of Louis from his throne and his death by sui- 
cide. 

No one not mentally unsound could have behaved 
quite as King Louis did; >but it is at least reasonable 
to suppose that the unification of Germany and the 
loss of his power had its effect to bring about his 
dreadful end. The destinies of the nations have little 
pity for individuals, even if the individuals are kings. 
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MATTER-OF-FACT. 


People are apt to speak with marked respect of 
those whom they call hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
persons, and the impression seems to be that such 
persons have the faculty of seeing the world just as 
it is, and are never misled or deceived by appearances. 

The truth in the case is that we see in the world 
only what we are interested to look for. The one 
who is known as the practical man is often quite as 
much of a visionary, using this word with its literal 
meaning, as is the poet. The possibilities which he 
sees in field and wood and stream are just as much 
the product of his imagination as are the poet’s pict- 
ures. 

The waterfall suggests to him the application af 
the forces of nature to the uses of man through pre- 
cisely the same faculties that it shows the artist a 
picture of beauty. Many a one eminent in either 


department of art would feel inclined to deny this, 
but the truth is that their minds are only employed 
upon different elements of thought and feeling and 
knowledge. 

This appears in the case of inventors and men of 
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conte affairs. It is told of Brindley, the famous | sheet of paper, he penned a reply that was an object. | poe 's Pills lead all aperients and purgatives. Their 
| action is gentle and thorough, 


engineer, that he had no idea of the beauties of na- | 

ture, and no appreciation of the objects which make 

up fine scenery. When he was under examination 

by a committee of the House of Commons, he was 

asked for what purpose he conceived rivers to have 

been created, and after a slight pause, he replied,— 
“Undoubtedly to feed canals.” 


+r 


ANECDOTES OF PREACHERS. 


In the records of St. Catherine’s Church, London, 
under the date of 1564, there is this passage, illustra- | 
tive of the pains taken to prevent prolix preaching: 
“Paid for an hour-glass that hanged by the pulpit 
when the preacher doth make a sermon, that he may 
know how the hour passeth away.” 

In those days there clergyman who, not 
heeding Luther’s sixth quality of a good preacher, 
“that he should know when to stop,” announced 
twenty-four divisions to his discourse. Immediately a 
hearer started home for his night-cap and slippers. 

A preacher ought to know, also, when to begin. 
Melancthon was very timid, and having on a certain 
oceasion announced as his text, “Il am the Good 
Shepherd,” kept repeating it over and over. Luther, 
who was in the pulpit with him, said, ‘You are a very 
good sheep,” and telling him to sit down, took the 
same text and preached an excellent sermon from it. 

There have been many humorous preachers. One 
of this class was Father Andre, a Roman Catholic 
preacher, who often used his humor to satirize the 
faults of his brethren. Vreaching once in a monas- 
tery which had been struck by lightning, he expa 
tiated on the goodness of God, who took special care 
of His children. Said he,— 

“Consider, among other evidences, what has hap- 
pened to this holy house, in which T am preaching. | 
The lightning struck the library and consumed it, but 
injured not a single monk. 

“If, however, it had unfortunately fallen upon the 
dining-room or larder, how many brethren would 
have been killed!” 

James I. of England was also James VI. of Scot- 

“land, and among his other failings was that of inde- 
cision. The first sermon preached before him in 
England had for its text this verse, from James 1: 6: 
“He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea.” The | 
king, detecting the application, exclaimed,— | 

“He is at me already!” but he was so much pleased | 
with the sermon that he made the preacher a royal 
chaplain. 


was one 


| 





FALSE TEETH. 


Ignorance is the mother of devotion and, not un- 
frequently, of scepticism. ‘Now, I know that you | 
ure a liar,’ answered the King of Siam to the Eng- | 
lish traveller who had told him that in England water 
became so hard that an elephant could stand on it. 
The king disbelieved because he knew nothing of ice. 

Old Takki, a chief of one of the Solomon Islands, 
was once visited by Among 
them was a doctor who had a complete set of false 
teeth, which came out and slipped in their places 
again at the most unexpected moments. Occasionally 
they would appear on his plate at dinner. 

Old Takki and his men were gathered about the 
white men, when one of the Englishmen said,— 

“Doctor, take out your teeth and show them to the 
natives.”’ 

A tin cup full of water was handed him, and the 
doctor, assuming a fierce grin which awed the sav- 
ages, gave his jaws a twist and out came his teeth, 
top and bottom, and dropped in the mug. 

The islanders screamed with astonishment. The 
doctor had to stand with his mouth open, while they 
satisfied themselves that he was toothless. 

“[ am an old man,” said Takki, much calmer than 
his people, “and Iam thankful that I have lived to 
see this day! 

The fame of the doctor’s exploit travelled through | 
the islands, and for several years he was remembered 
as the white man who could ship and unship his 
teeth. 


several Englishmen. 
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BANKRUPT MONARCHS. 


The late King Ludwig of Bavaria managed his 
private affairs even worse than he did the interests of | 
his kingdom. He was a bad ruler and a reckless | 
spendthrift. The royal treasury was generally empty, 
with little to show for the outlay, and his creditors 
suffered heavy losses by trusting to kingly honor. 

But three centuries ago the greatest monarch in 
Europe went far beyond the insane Ludwig in dis- 
honesty. Philip II. of Spain inherited a magnificent 
domain and revenue from his father, Charles the 
Fifth. 

The New World poured gold into his treasury, the 
commerce of Spain with the East was a source of 
vast wealth, and Philip ought to have been the richest 
of monarchs. But he wasted his great revenue in the 
attempt to put down Protestantism in Europe. 

The great Armada, the most wonderful fleet in 
history and the most unfortunate, swallowed up 
millions. The long war against the Dutch Republic 
wasted the resources of his kingdom, and the great 
monarch became a hopeless bankrupt. 

He was the first but not the last example of a royal 
repudiator. His reign ended in disgrace, with his 
vast enterprises defeated, his kingdom despoiled of 
its best provinces, his treasury empty, and honest 
debts reaching millions in amount unpaid. 





~~ 
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“READ THAT.” 





A legible letter annihilates space, for it enables the 
writer to communicate with a far-off friend. An 
illegible letter adds to the irritations of life, for it 
wounds the vanity of the recipient, and makes him 
wish that space was so annihilated that he could give 
the writer a piece of his mind. When Lord Law- 
rence was plain John Lawrence, and collector of 
Delhi, he gave the writer of an illegible letter a les- 
son which the latter never forgot. 

One day, the colonel in command of the district 
sent the collector a letter in which there was not a | 
word that was legible.. Lawrence was too busy a 
man to puzzle himself long over the scrawling marks, 
out of which he could extract no meaning. Taking a 


lesson : 
unmeaning scribble, and legibly signed. 
lector’s office, and in angry tones demanded an ex- 


planation. 
| ing him his own letter, simply saying,— 


| meaning, or is understood quite differently from what 
| such words otherwise would be. 


| earries us back to the feudalism of the Middle Ages, 


| comrades, to whom I related the story at mess. 


“My dear colonel,” followed by several lines of | 
In an hour or two the colonel came over to the col- 


Lawrence answered his wrath by hand- 


class. 
flesh-forming matter as beef.” 
fast Cocoa has the highest reputation the world over, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 





COMPANION. 


(ddr, 

> 
Cocoa is the Cheep Drink for the working 
Dr. Lankester says: “Cocoa contains as much 
W. Baker & Co.’s Break- 


All grocers sell it. [Adv. 
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“Read that!” 
The colonel tried, failed, and then seeing the point, 
retired a wiser man. 
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It is only when we 
look at the usage of another people in these matters | 
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that we learn how to see ourselves as others see us. 
The custom of the Spanish letter-writer to end by 
saying that he kisses the hand to his correspondent, 
| c 
when this was done in token of vassalage. Of course, 
it means no more now than our common form of sub- 
scribing one’s self his correspondent’s “very humble 
servant.” 
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rleaned without ripping. 
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George Sand relates in her book, “A Winter in 





Majorea,” that she fell into an error of this kind dur. 
ing her residence in the island. She sent to borrow a | 


carriage that had been politely offered her to drive 
out in, and she was told, in reply to her message, that 
it was not the custom of the country to take advan- 
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tage of such offers. 

fhis reminds Mr. Bidwell, author of a recent book 
on Majorea, of aa occurrence that was related to a 
Spanish officer. The latter had met and become ac- 
quainted with an English gentleman, when one day 
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the Englishiman’s attention became attracted to an| 
elaborate walking-stick which the Spaniard carried. 
rhe Envglishinau ‘admired the stick, aud the Spaniard 
quite naturally told him that it was at his disposal, 
and offered it, we’ presume, with so much frankness 
und apparent earnestness, that the Englishman was 
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te mpte d to accept it. 
lost my stick for my good manners,” said the 
officer, “and got laughed at into the bargain by my 





“IT dare say the Englishman thought you meant 
what you said,” we remarked, ‘and his idea of good 
manners was, pe rhaps, not to ‘offend you by refusing 
| the stick.’ 


“er 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


This is understood to be the making and settling of 
hotel bills under an itemized form. It is the revival 
of what is known in England as “the score.” How 
this plan is carried into practice on the continent of 
Europe is told by an Englishman who had to settle a 
small bill at a little hostelry in France: 


Clemence and I retired into a corner of the salon 
| to settle the bill. Of course it was only a short affair, 
for but one night. But on glancing at the total, I 
found that the charge was higher than at any other 
| place in La Vendée, and more even than for the two 
nights [ had been at Napoleon Vendée. I looked in- 
to Clemence’s eyes, and shook my head. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “W hat have I 
done? Is it too much? Pay what you like—just 
— you like.” 

a pointed out to her a most curious charge. 

” she said, hastily, “it is true. That coffee- 
pot it Holds only one large cup, but you did not pour 
it all out at once; you poured it out at twice, and that 
makes two. If you had only taken it all at once, 
then, monsieur”’— 

For an answer, I looked into her poor little faded 
eyes with a reproachful smile. 

“Pay what you like!” she cried. 
anything about such things, I never did. You shall | 
not give me anything. If you will only give me what 
you like, and not look at me in that way, I shall be | 
so grateful to you!” | 

“You are excellent,” said I. “You have a charm. 
ing house, mademoiselle; you are the best of hogt- 
esses, and all your house contains is perfection; but, 
indeed, that is not quite the way to—to—to”—and I 
shook my head. 

“How good you are!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘How gener- 
ous! You will come again, I know you will. And you 
will forgive this little mistake; I know nothing about | 
these things, indeed I do not,” and the tears were in | 
| her eyes. 





“IT do not know | 


ms 


—+or- 
CHINESE CRITICISM. 


Men are sometimes heard to say that they cannot 
understand why some women will insist in dragging 
several yards of useless material around after them 
in the shape of trains to their dresses. The Chinese 
mentioned in the following incident has perhaps 
solved the mystery. ‘The historian’? of the Boston 
Record says he fell in with one of the race the other 
day directly in front of Jordan & Marsh’s store, 
where there wasn’t much to gaze at except the dainty 
| costumes displayed in the window. There was a pecu- 


liar smile perceptible on the Chinaman’s face. 
' 
“Not many dresses like that for the ladies in China, 
John,” said the Caucasian. 
The Chinaman’s superior smile extended noticeably 
in either direction. 
“Chinese ladies no likee such dresses,” said he. 
|“*Too much cloth; likee show small feet. Melican 
| lady heap big feet”—and he measured off a space of 


| about two feet in the air with his hands. “Gcttee 
wear big dress; no likee show feet.” 
sod i bicreencaanine 


WEBSTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 


The little commonplace, every-day articles of trade 
| often bring the largest profits to merchants. Web- 
ster’s blue-backed spelling-book as a work of literary 
art cannot be called a great production, and yet its 
author received more than was ever paid in this coun- 
try for any other book up to that time, which was 
more than fifty thousand dollars. 

His large dictionary, on which he spent the greatest 
part of his life, did not yield him one-half the profits 
of his spelling- book. Perhaps those who have read 
its turfy fables, and wept over the “ba-ker” and 
“la-dy” “columns, will be surprised at the enormous 
sales of this small volume, with azure covers. But 
the truth is that a generous part of the education of 
our ancestors consisted of spelling, and utility in 
America is apt to be the victor. 
—__~+>— 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


One of the hardest things in the world for the 
| human intellect to do, just at the time that it begins 
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For the Companion. 
CARLO’S SACRIFICE, 


A hundred pounds for Carlo Monaldi! 
Gifts for the brave who has given his all! 
Bolder than he never followed a banner, 
Grander than he never guarded a wall. 
ero unnamed witk the heroes of story, 
Praise him whose praises no bard ever penned: 
Honor the soldier who, careless of glory, 
Offered his life for the life of his friend, 


Down on the valleys of Piedmont in thousands 
Poured from the mountains the Aust 

Up at the call of the trumpet to meet the 
Alpine and Apennine marched to the I 

Vainly her firesides in sorrow forsaken 
Love from the lot of the sword would defend; 

Carlo was left. and his comrade was taken, 
Cesar Manati, his kinsman and friend, 














ny 
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He was the stay of his fathe 
He was their comfort, their idol, their all; 

Woe for the home and the hearts of the aged, 
Sonless if Caesar Manati should fall: 

None for their proffer of gold would ~ go him, 

Only young Carlo stood by to embrace him, 


Pity no hand to release him could lene 
Daring for love to deliver his friend. 


and mothe 











“Tam an orphan,” said Carlo Monaldi, 
“Bound by no filial or family tie. 
Better for me to be fighting your battles, 
Absent unlonged-for, unmissed if I die, 
Better my loss than that many another 
Fortune should ruin or sorrow should rend; 
Duty is first to your father and mother,— 
Mine be the danger that threatens my friend.” 


Long was his pleading unheeded, “In friendship 
Cwsar Manati shall not be outdone: 

Never thy safety for mine”—And the soldier 
Manfully shouldered his knapsack and gun. 

But his fond heart, as his mother stood weeping, 
Strong in its trial, gave way at the end, 

And the hot tears to his eyelids upleaping 
Answered their thanks to the pledge of his friend, 


“A hundred pounds for Carlo Monaldi! 
Nobly our hero the bounty has won, 

Well shall the father reward him who willing 
Offers his life for the life of his son!” 

But the bright gold in the hand of its giver 

‘arlo’s proud spirit could only offend, 

Duty with him was no sordid endeavor, 

Only a service for love of his friend. 


Forth to the war went the youth in his beauty, 
Nerved by affection to <— unknown, 

Facing the fate that was forged for another, 
Bearing the burden he chose for his own, 

Fierce his heart kindled when morn o’er the river 
Saw the black eagles to combat descend, 

Dire was their flight, but they daunted him never, 
Fearless of foes while he fought for his friend, 








On to the strife, where the crosses were gleaming 
White on the flags of his country and king! 
And the dark hosts, on the field of Novara, 
Met like the meeting of storms on the wing. 
Down with the Hapsburg! but shadows of ruin 
Hover where patriot and tyrant contend; 
Death, in the tumult of flight and pursuing, 
Spares not the bosom that bleeds for a friend, 





Yonder fair marble records the brief story,— 
“Cwsar Manati erected this tomb, 

The conscript redeemed to the volunteer 
Carlo Monaldi, who died in his room, 

There, till expires the last grateful emotion, 
Italy’s sires will in pilgrimage wend, 

Teaching their children love’s gallant devotion, 
Praising the hero who ransomed his friend, 


soldier 


Let the bright babes of all Christendom’s mothers 
In the sweet songs at their cradles be told 

Of the young warrior whose knightly oblation 
Points to the sweeter evangel of old. 

Till the last splendors of man’s self-denial 
Into the glories of Calvary blend, 

Where the Divine One, supreme in His trial, 
Perished, the sinner’s Redeemer and Friend. 


THERON BROWN. 








—————_~+or——— 


For the Companion, 


A LIFE THAT TOLD. 


Thirty years ago the region about the London 
docks contained as large a heathen population as 
any district in Africa. Back of the huge ware- 
houses were “innumerable courts and alleys filled 
with fog and dirt, and every horror of sight, 
sound and smell. It was a rendezvous for the 
lowest types of humanity.” 

The wealthy and influential class in this settle- 


ment were the rum-sellers and keepers of gam- | 


bling-hells. Children were born and grew to 
middle age in these precincts who never had heard 
the name of Christ, except in an oath. Thirty 
thousand souls were included in one parish here, 
but the clergyman never ventured out of the 
church to teach. 

A young man named Charles Lowder, belong- 
ing to an old English family, happened to pass 
through this district just after leaving Oxford. 
His classmates were going into politics, or the 
army, or to the bar, full of ambition and hope to 
make a name in the world; but Lowder heard, as 
he said, ‘‘a cry of mingled agony, suffering, laugh- 
ter and blasphemy coming from these depths, that 
rang in his ears, go where he would.” 

He resolved to give up all other work in the 
world, to help these people. 

He took a house in one of the lowest slums, 
and lived in it. ‘It is only one of themselves 
that they will hear; not patronizing visitors.” 

He preached every day in the streets, and for 
months was pelted with brickbats, shot at, and 
driven back with curses. He had unfortunately 
no eloquence with which to reach them; he was a 
slow, stammering speaker, but he was bold, pa- 
tient, and in earnest. Year after vear he lived 
among them. Even the worst ruffian learned to 
respect the tall, thin curate, whom he saw stop- 
ping the worst street-fights, facing mobs, or 
nursing the victims of Asiatic cholera. 

Mr. Lowder lived in London Docks for twenty- 
three years. Night-schools were opened, industrial 
schools, and refuges for drunkards, discharged 
prisoners and fallen women. A large church was 
built and several mission chapels. His chief 
assistants in this work were the men and women 
whom he had rescued from “the paths that abut 
on hell.” A visitor to the church said ‘the con- 


-| 





THE YOUTH’S 


_gregation differs from others in that they are all | ™ 


in such deadly earnest.” 

Mr. Lowder broke down under his work, and 
‘rapidly grew into an old, careworn man. He died 
ina village in the Tyrol, whither he had gone for 
a month’s rest. He was brought back to the 
| Docks where he had worked so long. 

Across the bridge where he had once been chased | 
| by a furious mob, bent on his murder, his body | 
was reverently carried, while the police were 
obliged to keep back the crowds of sobbing people 
who pressed forward to catch the last glimpse of 
“Father Lowder,” as they called him. 

“‘No such funeral,” says a London paper, ‘*has 
ever been seen in England. The whole popula- 
tion of East London turned out, stopping work 
for that day. The special trains run to Chisle- 
| hurst were filled, and thousands followed on foot, 
—miserable men and women whom he had lifted | 
up from barbarism to life and hope.” 

There are many careers open to young men on 
lentering the world, but there are none nobler or 
that lead more directly to heaven than that of this 
modern crusader. 





| 








—~e>—_____—__ 
HOE. 


An intelligent boy who has the run of his father’s 
shop gets a great deal of valuable education from it. 
When the late Richard M. Hoe was a little boy in the 
little city of New York, say about the year 1820, his 
father was already noted as a maker of printing- 
presses. The father was an English carpenter, who 
}emigrated to New York in 1804. He reached these 
| shores friendless and penniless, and being soon after 
laid low by yellow fever, he owed his life to the care | 
and generosity of the famous seedsman, Grant Thor- 
burn, an emigrant like himself. But on recovering his | 
health, he found that in a growing city like New York, 
a good carpenter is a man very much in request. He 
was soon a thriving person, and married.a sister of 
the ingenious mechanic who invented the old Smith 
| hand press, which led him naturally into the business 
| of making printing-presses. He had a considerable 
| manufactory when his wide-awake son Richard be- 
gan to toddle in and out of it, watching what the 
men were doing, and how they did it. He was not a 
very old boy before he had tools of his own, and be- 
gan to learn how to use them. 





Interesting news reached the Hoe factory about | 
the time that Richard was old enough to understand 
it: The London Times was printed by steam! This 
| Was accomplished in 1814, but the news did not reach 
New York until the next year, when the war of 1812 
ended, and the industrial world entered upon a long 
| period of peace. For many years after, the most fre- 
| quent topic of conversation at the Hues’ was this new 
application of the power of steam, which was not yet 
needed by the journalism of the New World. We 
| did not require steam to help us print off an edition 
of a daily paper consisting of one or two thousand 
}copies. As late as 1832 the most important and | 
wealthy newspaper in the United States, the Courier 
and Inquirer of New York, had a daily circulation 
of three thousand three hundred copies, which to-day | 
would be of little influence. 

Richard Hoe grew to manhood while his father’s 
firm were preparing to run presses by steam. One of 
the partners visited Europe to witness the operation 
of the steam-press. The lad became so expert in | 
handling the machinery of the factory that he could | 
take apart and put together any press made by the 
firm, and by the time he was twenty, his father had 
so much confidence in him that he left to him most of 
the details of the business. 

This practical and familiar knowledge of his trade, 
obtained in childhood and youth, was the basis of his 
magnificent success. He never claimed to be the in- 
ventor of all the improvements by which he profited. 
Several of the most daring and brilliant of the de- 
vices that bear his name were suggested and even 
elaborated by others. He was the man who decided 
and judged. He was the man who knew how to com- 
bine in one superb machine the results of all previous 
thought on the subject. He was, in short, the master 
of the business. 

When he first entered his father’s firm, in 1832, 
newspapers were still printed by hand at the rate of 
two or three hundred copies an hour. He lived to 
| construct ten cylinder presses, which could strike off, 
| fold, and count twenty-five thousand copies an hour. 

At each step of this amazing progress he had lent to 
the work an ingenious, resolute mind and a sound 
judgment. 

A happy, sanguine, victorious man, he knew what 
was due to others less gifted than himself. Of the 
hundreds of men in his employment, a large number 
have grown gray in the service, and see working near 
them sons and grandsons. Colonel Hoe died in Flor- 
ence in June, aged seventy-four. 
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IMPALED. 


Hunters have found stags dead in the forest, that in 
mortal combat had so locked horns that neither could 
separate himself from the other. But a sportsman in 
South Africa once saw a more curious sight,—a lion 
impaled on the horns of two gems-bok. The animal, 
a species of antelope, has long, straight, and sharp- 
pointed horns, inclined towards the body at an angle 
of ninety degrees. 


The hunter was watching a herd of gems-bok graz- 
ing a short distance off, when suddenly their heads 
went up, and their long black tails stood rigidly out. 
Quick as a flash, a lion bounded from behind a bush 
ae into the air and landed on the head of one of the 
herd. 

Instead of breaking and fleeing, the herd formed a 
half-circle, and charged their enemy. The rattling of 
their antlers could be heard, but the high grass pre- 
vented the hunter from seeing the effect of their 
charge. 

He and his native servants fired, and then the na- 
tives ran away, leaving the sportsman alone. He 
could not discover what had Siekeoned them, but 
thinking they might have seen the lion, made his way 
to a small tree growing on a sand-hill, by climbing 
which he could get a good view of the surrounding 
country. 

As he advanced, he heard a noise as of hoofs kick- 
ing together, which the one Bushman who had been 
brave enough to remain with him said was made by a 
lioness and her cubs playing with the gems-bok’s 
hoofs. 

The native darted for the tree, up which he climbed, 
leaving his master to follow, which he did. Twenty 
yards away was a lion, his back towards the tree, ap- 
parently sucking away the life’s blood from the neck 
of a gems-bok, whose feet were kicking spasmodi- 
ca 





ally. 

Beneath the hind part of the lion’s body lay the 
neck of another gems-bok, also in the last agonies. 
A few yards further off lay a third antelope, dead, but 
unmutilated. 

{| Aiming at the back of the lion’s head, the hunter 
fired. The lion did not stir, Another shot, and still 
the lion moved not. 





| and villages. 


COMPANION. _ 


e lion cautiously, and saw a strange sight. One 
horn of a gems-bok was sticking out of the lion’s 
shoulder, and the other through his neck. Just 
through the lion’s hip appeared the tip of the horn 
oi the other gems-bok. 

The lion by his leap had impaled himself on the 
horns of the two gems-bok. One horn had pierced 
his heart, causing almost instant death, but not be- 
fore, in the powerful throes of his dying struggles, 
he had torn the neck and shoulders of his prey to 
pieces. 


For the Companion, 
PRAIRIE MIRAGE. 


I tread the prairie’s grassy face 
Where level lines fatigue the eye, 
And furnace-heated south-winds race 

From sky to sky. 


A cloudless opal dome bends o’er 
The pathless maze of deep-hued green; 
Save meadow-larks which upward soar, 
No life is seen. 


But just above the blushing haze 

That bounds the throbbing waste of air, 
There springs before my startled gaze 

A vision fair. 


alace forms on field of blue 
With turrets, spires, and walls of gold; 
An iridescent glow shines through 
Its frontage bold. 


Near by, along a placid lake, 
Dark, dense-leaved billowy forests reach; 
Their thirst, gay-plumaged songsters slake 
Upon the beach. 


A 


Soon, other beauteous structures rise, 
Till spreads beyond my straining sight 
A city set mid lustrous skies 
Of amber light. 


Long waves of tossing waters gleam 
In ripples on a silver strand; 

The vista opens like a dream 
Of fairy-land. 


Those streets, I know I ne’er will greet, 
Beside those lakes, I'll never rest; 

And yet. I track with face more fleet 
The prairie’s crest. 

So, o’er the haze 
We see hope’s fair mirage upstart; 

We know ‘tis false, yet life we bear 
With stouter heart. 


of worldly care, 


C. M. HARGER. 





GRASPING. 


The one-price system is so strictly adhered to in 
city stores that one seldom hears a “Jewing-down” 
contest. Such contests are common in the country 
The following bartering, overheard in 
a smail store in a rural district, furnishes a not ex- 
aggerated illustration. An elderly woman, with keen 
gray eyes looking sharply through steel-bowed spec- 
tacles, enters and casually examines several bolts of 
lawn lying on the counter. ‘Ah, good day, Mrs. 
H—,” says the proprietor, coming briskly forward, 
anticipating a sale, “looking for lawns?” 

“No, I dono as I was,” says the possible customer, 
guardedly ; ‘‘I was just noticing these.” 

“They're pretty patterns. I just got them in.” 

“They’re all so light,” 

“Light colors are all the rage this summer. But 
here’s a black-and-white piece that’s just the thing 
for you. Now, isn’t that neat?” 

“Yes, ruther; but it aint just what I like. 
much is it?” 

“Fifteen cents a yard.” 

“Aint that dreadful high for Jawns ?” 

“Not for lawns of that quality. Just see how fine 


How 


| it is.” 


re selling lawns ev’ry mite and grain 


’ 


“Yes, but they’ 
as good as that L the city for eight and nine cents.’ 

“Impossible, Mrs. ——!” 

“Indeed, they are! And one of my neighbors got 
a good piece for seven cents.” 

“They are not such goods as this.” 

“It’s pretty nigh the very same thing. I hadn’t cal- 
lated on giving more than ten cents.” 

“Why, Mrs. H——, this cost more than that at 
wholesale!” 

“Oh, I guess not. 
cents a yard.” 

“T can’t take it.” 

“I won’t give any more.” 

“Well, just examine that lawn closely now.” 

“It looks well enough, but I aint at all sure that it 
won't fade.” 

“I'll warrant it not to fade. 
and fast colors.” 

“Well, how many yards are there in 

“Thirteen; just a good full pattern.’ 

“Eleven would be a great plenty for me.” 

“Now, I'll tell you what Pll do. I'll let you have 
the piece for fourteen cents a yard, seeing as it’s all 
I’ve got left.” 

“Can’t you say an even twelve cents to an old cus- 
tomer like me?” 

“No, really, I couldn’t.” 

“Fourteen cents is too much for lawn that’s selling 
ev’rywhere for ten cents.” 

“Oh, I think you’re mistaken.” 

“Well, see here; I'll give you twelve and one-half 
cents a yard for it.” 

“No, I couldn’t go below thirteen cents, and 
wouldn’t let anybody but you have it for that.” 

“Well, Pll give you thirteen cents if you’ll call it 
twelve yards.” 

“But there’s full thirteen 

“Well, call it twelve and 

“Can't do it.” 

“T reckon you'll throw in thread and buttons and 
waist-linings ?”’ 

“Couldn't do it for that money.” 

“Well, say thread and buttons then?” 

“ll throw in a spool of thread.” 

“And a card of hooks and eyes?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know—yes, I will.” 

“Now, why can’t you say buttons too?” 

“T really cannot; I’m losing money now.” 

“And you can’t make it twelve and one-half cents 
a yard?’ 

“No.” 

“Well, I guess I won’t take it; I aint needing a 
lawn dress this summer, anyhow.” 


Anyhow, I can’t give but ten 


It’s a standard make 


the piece?” 
, 


Be in the piece.” 


ll take it.” 


+ 





CARE OF THE PENNIES. 


The importance of small sums has been shown re- 
cently by some striking calculations upon the probable 
income of all the people in the United States. Those 
who have studied the subject are generally agreed 
that the entire earnings of the whole American peo- 
ple are not far from ten thousand million dollars a 
year. That is not a small sum, our readers will re- 
mark, and we admit that. The amount is many times 
our whole national debt, and it is ten times as much 
as the indemnity which France paid to Germany after 


the great war between them. But let us take the | 


sum apart, and divide it among all the people. 


Our population, men, women and children, is more 
than fifty millions. If the vast sum which represents 
the gross income were equally divided, it would give 
for each person a little less than two hundred dollars 
a year. As there are three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year, we find as a result that were the whole 


income divided up evenly, it would allow to each per- | 
| son less than fifty-five cents a day. 





| come over to our house and set to-night?’ 
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The astonished hunter clambered down, approached | Small as this amount seems, it is more likely to be 


above than under the true figure. For while nobody 
puts the income at more than ten thousand millions, 
there are some statisticians who put it as low as seven 
thousand five hundred millions, and that would re- 
duce the average daily income of each person to 
about forty-one cents. 

Taking, however, the larger figure, fifty-five cents, 
we have to take instant notice of the fact that it is 
an average only. It is an average of the earnings of 
all—rich and poor, strong men and children. Never- 
theless, as the largest part of the workers of the 
community is made up of laborers, mechanics, em- 
ployés in factories, small farmers aud farm-hands, it 
is probable that the true average of these latter 
would not vary much from one dollar and a half for 
each worker, two dollars for each family, and fifty 
cents for each person. 

Looking at the matter in this form, we get a strik- 
ing illustration of the importance of pennies. Sup- 
pose every person in the country were to save one 
cent a day, that would mean an aggregate saving to 
the whole country of one hundred and eighty-three 
million dollars a year. 

It is also by this mode of observation that we can 
see how the country recovers from hard times. It is 
by an enormous aggregate of petty savings. Let us 
| show how this is: 

The gross income is made up of the value of all 
productive labor. That value is practically the same 
in any two years which may be compared. That is to 
say, the earth yields as large crops on the whole; or 
if the crop is smaller, the labor of producing it is as 
| great, and the price is higher. 
| So itis with cotton goods, or with boots and shoes, 
| or with iron. We cannot argue it out at length, but 
| ask our readers to accept the statement that while the 
| aggregate value of all production varies slightly from 
| year to year, it fluctuates within narrow limits. 

But while production is reasonably stationary, con- 
sumption varies. When men look twice at a cent 
before spending it, the country is growing richer, be- 
cause more of what is produced is saved. And from 
this fact comes another, which is not usually accepted, 
but is nevertheless true, that we grow rich more rap- 
idly in “hard times”? than when business is active and 
everybody seems to be making money. 





—~o>—_—_ 
HE “SET.” 

A teacher with a large and varied experience in 
country schools gives the following account of the 
somewhat singular use of the word “set” in the so- 
cial circles of a certain neighborhood. “I had not 
been long in the district,” he writes, “before I no- 
ticed the frequency with which the word ‘set’ was 
used. The first visitor I had at the school declined 
the chair I offered him by saying, briefly : 

***No, I aint time to set,’ and as he left the school- 
house, he said, ‘Can’t you come over to my house and 
set some evening?’ 

“Soon there came other invitations to ‘set’ in vari-. 
ous houses, and one evening I concluded to go out 
and enjoy this exhilarating pastime. 

“A red-headed little boy came shyly up to my desk 
after school and said,— 

**Please, sir, mother wants to know if you can 
Then, as 


| an after thought and extra inducement, he suddenly 
| added, ‘We’re going to have sody biskits an’ new sar- 
| gum ‘lasses for supper.’ 


***Ves, I will go, my little fellow.’ And an hour or 
| two later I went to the house and was met at the 
door by the mistress, who, waving a hand covered 
with flour towards a chair, said, briefly but compre- 
hensively,— 

s¢ ‘Set.’ 

“I then ‘set’ or ‘sot’ as requested, and the woman 
said,— 

“«*We been lookin’ for you to come ’round an’ set 
for some time. We heerd you'd been ‘round sev’ral 


| places settin’ of evenin’s, and was afeared you was 


goin’ to slight us.’ 

“Oh no,’ I said, ‘I intend to visit the parents of all 
the pupils in the school before the end of the term.’ 

“*Well, that’s right. We'd be glad to have you 
come here an’ set any time. The last teacher we had 
was too sort of uppish to go round an’ set and be 
sociable-like of evenin’s.’ 

“Then the man of the house entered an adjoining 
room, and I heard a small voice say, in a shrill whis- 
per,— 

*“« pap! you don’t know who’s settin’ in t’other 
room.’ 

Pap’s curiosity seemed to have been quickly aroused, 
for he suddenly appeared at the door and said,— 

“*Well, I declare! How de do? It’s about time 
you come to set a spell with us.’ 

“When I rose to go, late in the evening, I was 
urged to ‘set a little longer.’ 

“When I finally left it was with the understanding 
that I was to come back soon and ‘set longer.’ ” 


er 
MARY’S LAMB. 





A school-boy was once asked to name the poem he 


| thought was the most famous in the English language, 


and unhesitatingly replied, ‘Mary Hada Little Lamb.” 
The boy seriously gave his opinion, and from his point 
of view he was right. There are other versions of the 
poem than the one he had in mind, and we give a few 
of them that are not so famous. 

Here is a verse from the Chinese version : 

“One gal named Moll had lamb, 
Fleecee all samee whitee snow, 
Evly place Moll gal walkee, 
Baa-baa hoppee ‘long too.” 

An Americanized German has tried his hand on the 

poem as follows : 
“Dat Mary haf got ein leedle schaf, 
Mit hair shust like zome vool, 
Und all der blace dat gal did vent 
Dat schaf go like ein fool.” 

An Irishman, stimulated no doubt by the German, 
and not to be outdone by him, puts the rhyme in this 
way: 

“Mary had a little shape, 
And the wool was white entoirely, 
And whiniver Mary would shtur her shtumps 
The young shape would follow her complately.” 
The Americanized French version has a ring to it 
that is lacking in the others given. It is: 
“La petite Marie had le jeune mouton, 
Ze wool was blanche as ze snow, 
And everywhere la petite Marie went 
Le jeune mouton was sure to go.” 


_ 
ESCAPED. 


Advice given for emergencies cannot always be 
acted upon. An Towa man was reading with much 
interest an article on “How to Act in a Cyclone,” 
when one of the destructive agents mentioned swept 
through the town, lifted up the gentleman and the 
| Orville Times, and set them down several rods dis- 
tant. 

The editor of the Times, meeting Mr. Jones, the 
victim, shortly after, inquired: 

“What was your experience, Mr. Jones.” 

“Experience?” : 

“Yes.” 
| “Experience! experience! I didn’t hev no time for 
| experience. That hurrycane jist lifted me —or sot 
me down in « hang-yard, an’ that wuz all thar wuz 
| abeout it!” 
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THE YOUTH’ 





S COMPANION. 


























“They’re not there; they’ve gone down to the 


brook ; I saw ’em,” answered Tommy. 


Up to the log-house went the two brave Ind 


ians. They stop at the table and seize the cookies. | 





The happy faces under the pink sunbonnets | 
look in the cabin-door. 

“Those horrid boys!” said Patie. 

“O Patie!” and Ruth sat down on the floor and 


Then into the room where the dollies were left| began to cry. ‘My dear Arethusa—I’ll never for- 
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For the Companion. 


TWO MAMMAS. 


O dolly, my dolly, I love you, 
Far more than I ever can tell, 

With your red cheeks and pretty new dresses, 
My dear, dainty doll, Isabelle! 

And I cannot help feeling so sorry 
For lame little Maggie Mahone 

(Her mother does washing for mamma), 
Who hasn’t one doll of her own. 


| 


Why don’t I send mine to her, mamma? 
You can’t be in earnest, I guess. 

Could I give up my two-months-old dolly? 
You thought I was sorry? Why, yes, 

But—there is poor Mrs. McDermott, 
Mamma (with a twinkle of fun), 

She hasn’t a baby; why can’t you 
Just send over your little one? 


| 


—¢@>—____—— 


For the Companion. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Miss Arethusa and Miss Chloe were as sound 
asleep as ever dolls were known to get. They 
didn’t shut their eyes, though, 
as perhaps your dolly does, for 
neither they nor their mammas 


sleeping so sweetly. 
“Whoop!” yelled Tommy, catching black Chloe 
by one leg, ‘‘me scalp pappoose!” and he pulled 


off the black lamb’s wool from her head and 


waved it in the air. 

‘‘Whoop!” echoed John, pouncing on Arethusa, 
“I’m going to cut her throat,” and he whipped 
out his jack-knife and drew it across her throat. 

The bran began to run out. ‘See the blood run, 
Tommy! see the blood run!” said John, hopping 
up and down excitedly, half-frightened and half- 
pleased at this unexpected effect. 

“Do you suppose ’twill all run out ?” 

“Oh my! Let’s try the other one and see if 
that’ll do so.” 

They cut a gash across Chloe’s neck and hang 
her head over the edge of the bench. 

Another stream of bran began to run on to the 
floor beside that which had come out of poor Are- 
thusa’s wound. 

Little by little, the piles of bran on the floor 
grow bigger, and, little by little, Arethusa and 
Chloe grow smaller. 

The two “brave Indians” stand and watch them 
fade, till a flash of pink sunbonnets appears out 
by the “big rock,” then, guiltily, the ‘‘Indians” 
disappear under the table and pull a stool in front 
of them. 


| Uncle Tom ? 


give them, never!” 

Two sorry little Indians crept out from under 
the table and begged so hard to be forgiven, and 
promised to get Grandma Harrison to ‘“‘mend” the 
dollies, and looked so funny in their war-paint 
and feathers, that, at last, the girls had to laugh, 
and they all went out to the rock and played ‘Go 
to meeting.” 

This last is the funniest part, I think—years 
and years afterwards Ruth married Tommy ; and , 
Ruth and Tommy are my mamma and papa. 


——4 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Jamie is a little Boston boy. Last summer he 
went with Uncle Tom to a little town away down 
in Maine, for a week’s fishing. The next morning 
after their arrival, Uncle Tom asked a man about 
the best places to go to. 

“Well,” the man answered, ‘‘there’s trout in 
most any brook, and there’s plenty o’ perch in the 
river.” 

Jamie heard, and he looked puzzled. He didn’t 
say a word then, but a little while afterward he 
asked Uncle Tom,— 

“‘What do they have perches in the river for, 
For the fishes to roost on ?” 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


{17 letters. Key in last line.] 


. Long, long 13, 8, 16, the tale doth run, 


11, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14 from hunger or for fun, 
Dumplings all 10, 16, 9, 
From out the 12, 16, 9, 
The 12, 3, 2, 15, 16, 7 hid 6, 17 his sleeve; 
And lest 10, 6, 15 10, 16, 15, 9, 11, 15, 15 should dis- 
cover 
The theft, when 15, 10, 11 should lift the cover, 
He gave 10, 11, 14 the lurch, 
And went to church. 
Say, 1, 3, 7 you the story believe? 


As the — progressed, 16, 17, 11 by 16, 7, 11 they 
fe 


€ 
On the head of 
tell 
He answered quite 12, 3, 9,— 
“Two can play at 9, 10, 13, 93” 
And some 1, 14, 3, 5, 15 from his pocket he took. 
He pelted the 12, 3, 2, 15, 16,7; the 12, 3, 2, 15, 16, 7 
decamped. 
The audience laughed, and applauded, and stamped: 
And the custom 16, 4, 9, 3, 6, 17 
And iv England remains, 


his clerk. Is it 15, 9, 2, 13, 17, 8, 11 to 


4s 





had ever heard of such a thing. 

It was fifty years ago that they 
were sleeping so soundly, and it 
was in a log-house away back 
from any city. 

Outside the house were big pine- 
trees all around, and inside a 
stone fireplace, with a crane and 
kettles and baker, and, instead 


of chairs, wooden stools and 
benches. 
Can you fancy it? Then per- 


haps you will guess why Are- 
thusa didn’t shut her eyes. 

She was a “‘rag-baby,” and had 
been made of one of Grandma 
Harrison’s old pillow-cases, that 
grandma had spun and wove her- 
self, and she was filled with bran. 
Bran in her hands and feet and 
body, bran for brains and bran 
for heart; and her eyes, that 
wouldn’t shut, but always stared 
straight ahead, were marked on 
the cloth with a coal from the big 
fireplace. 

Do you think their little own- 
ers, Ruth and Patience, loved 
them as much as you love your 
splendid wax dolly ? 

Indeed they did. 

Grandma Harrison had given 
Ruth her Arethusa when Ruth 
and Arethusa were nearly of a size, and never 
since had they been separated a single night. 
Ruth had grown since then, but Arethusa didn’t 
seem to care about growing; anyway, she never 
got any larger. 





“Bye-low, Baby Buntin’, 
Father’s gone a-huntin’,” 


’ 


sang Ruth. “I s’pose we might call John and 
Tommy their fathers, ’cause I saw ’em with a 
bow and arrow a little while ago, and I guess 
they’ve gone hunting squirrels.” 

“Sh! You'll wake up Chloe if you talk. Let’s 
go out on the big rock, and get dinner,” said 
Patie. ‘I’ve got a cookie, and we can get some 
strawberries down by the brook.” 

“Oh yes, let’s!” And soon, under two pink sun- 
bonnets, two little girls left the log-house and poor 
Arethusa and Chloe sleeping alone on the benches. 

Out on the big rock, what fun they had setting 
the table! 

Little round poplar leaves for plates, and big 
oak leaves for platters; acorn cups and saucers, 
and two immense yellow pumpkin flowers for 
sauce-dishes to put the strawberries in — when 
they had picked them. 

Then, down by the brook in the clearing, after 
strawberries went the two sunbonnets. 

How still it was there! 

But now, down behind that big log, there is 
something moving. 

Two turkey's tail-feathers and a glimpse of 
something blue and white appear above the log, 
and quickly disappear, for down behind that log 
are two Indians, bent on mischief. 

Very small and very rosy Indians they are, and 
one is named John and is Ruthie’s little brother, 
and the other is his playmate, Tommy Rogers, 
but they have painted their faces with clay and 
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2. 
WORD-TRIANGLE. 
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For the Companion, 


It is very puzzling—don’t you see?— 

That this should be me, and that should be me! 
That me looks just like a little saint, or 

A girl that’s never bad, but a painter 

Who has so many brushes, and paints, and frames, 
And so many books full of long, hard names, 

And a head that seems made on purpose to shake 
At the stupid things other painters make— 

I don’t dare to think he’s made a mistake! 


But I would like to know just what he’d say— 

Only I’d rather be out of the way— 

If he knew what happened yesterday, 

Or the day before, or the day before that! 

Bob says I’m a tomboy, and climb like a cat, 

And I heard papa say, ‘‘Can’t she learn to speak? 

Her lowest tone is a perfect shriek!” 

And they all seemed to think—though I don’t know 
why— 

That I fell in the duck-pond purposely! 





WHICH P 


I do not like that picture at all! 

I should certainly turn it to the wall 

If I didn’t think—-though I’m not a saint— 

It would be a pity to waste so much paint; 

For it isn’t dry, and I know it would smear, 

And I’m sure that paint is dreadfully dear ; 

Yes, only a day or two ago, 

When mamma said the house needed painting so, 
Papa said, “We'll wait until paint is low.” 


Don’t stare at me so, you horrid child! 

You look as if you had never smiled; 

If I look at you long, you will drive me wild. 
For I feel as if somehow, by-and-by, 

When I’m old, and things have made me cry, 
And I’ve given up trying to be good, 
Because nobody’s loved me, or understood 
How terribly hard it is, I'll see 

How that could be me, and this could be me! 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 








For the Companion. 
AVA’S JOKE. 


I think it was the best joke I ever knew of one 
little girl playing on another, though it wasn’t an 
April fool. It couldn’t be, you know, because it 
happened some time after the first day of April. 

It was when Ava was five years old, and just 
beginning to go to school, a blue-eyed, sunny- 


delight in doing pleasant things for people. 

One day mamma put an extra nice dinner in 
the pretty tin luncheon-box. 
| frosted cake, and two jelly tarts, and a piece of 
| lemon pie, and a sandwich with turkey, instead 





haired little maid, who seemed to find her chief 


There was a slice of 


something that rattled. She looked down, and 
there was ’Viny’s dinner-pail that had somehow 
got pushed back—an old, little bruised-up pail, 
with only a biscuit in it, Ava knew. 

A bright thought popped into her head that 
minute. It was so funny she had to put her hand 
over her mouth to keep from laughing right out 
loud in school. ’Viny was saying her lesson; 
and quick as a flash Ava took off the cover of the 
pail and took out the biscuit, and put in her own 
nice luncheon and put on the cover again. 

And at noon when ’Viny Cates went to eat her 
dinner, what do you suppose she said? She 
said,— 


“Oh, where’d I get em? where’d I get ‘em?” | 





From 1 to 2, from 2 to 3 and from 
1 to 3, an ancient x with two 
handles. Across—2d line, two con- 
sonants; 3d, a young dog; 4th, the 
first name of the founder of the 
Capetian Dynasty; 5th, a province 
of New Zealand; 6th, a robber. 

H. A. G. 
3. 


TWENTY-NINE HIDDEN ANIMALS 

Uncle Ben sent Hiram a stiff hat. 
Hiram was — well, a mad boy 
enough. “I’d swap it if I dared,” 
cried he; “’tis y kind of head-gear 
I don’t fancy. Isn’t it a piratical- 
looking — now? I'd like to buy 
one for Pegasus like it.” (Pegasus 
was a colored boy, a kind of general 
messenger.) 

Just then in came Lou with a 
hop andaskip; a comical little crea- 
ture she was. 

“Well, Hiram, art engaged in the 
study of mischief as usual? or is 
some weighty problem—oh, reach 
me that hat! Where in the land 
did you get it?” 

“From Uncle Ben,” growled Hi- 
ram. “O, let me have it. I’m des- 
mye Lou. It cost a great lot, 

yut T don’t want it.” 

“Ho! ho!” gurgled Lou. “Why, 
\1 —_ ae just like it, Hiram, at a comic show, last 
week. 

Hiram frowned. “O gracious,” cried he, “is it not 
terrible to have to keep a cap like that? A mariner’s 
tarpaulin is a beauty beside it. I’d put it forever 
away from human gaze, but I’m afraid Uncle Ben 
wouldn’t like it. O, I know: Pll go down on the 
beach (a moist place it is—a bleak place, too) and let 
the wind blow this everlasting nuisance into the 
sea.” 

“Stop—O, you foolish boy!’ cried Lou. But Hiram 
seized the detested hat, and fled. 








MYRTLE GREEN. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 





Cross-words—1, An uromatic plant. 2, The native 
sesquicarbonate of soda. 3, A court held in the 
marshes of Kent, to levy rates for preserving the 
marshes. 4, The width of a vessel. 5, A genus of 
fresh-water bivalves. 6, A soft linen substance, used 
| for dressing wounds. 
| Primals—The Persian nightingale. 

Finals—A bird of the sparrow family, whose name 
is derived from its note. 

RosE MADDER. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


Over the mountains and over the sea 
My first is wearily taken; 

My second at times my first can be, 

’Tis found on mountains, vale and sea, 
Or down in the torrent shaken. 


My whole is a mystical bit of ore, 
A chip from Nature’s magical store. 





H. H. D. 





Answers to Puzzles in July 15th. 
1, 1st stanza—See, tree. 
24 “ —Singing, ringing. 
3d —Here, cheer, christening. 
HIDEOUS 
EDBURGA 
NARPHEX 
RELIEVO 
YESTERN 


2. 
Str. Henry II. 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 










| 3. DR OP 
charcoal, and have robbed the old gobbler of his | of ham, which Ava didn’t like. And she almost cried; but not hecause she felt | an ae ial 
tail-feathers to stick around the bands of their; Right in front of Ava at school sat little "Viny | bad. OGRE 
ragged, rimless hats, till, altogether, they do look | Cates, who never in the world brought anything} And Ava, full of glee, ran all the way home to P EER 


get her own dinner, and tell mamma about it. 
“She was so s’prised, mamma, and glad!” she 
cried. 
And mamma was glad, too—very glad; but 
somehow she felt her eyes grow warm as sue 
kissed the little glowing face. 


like two little ‘“‘Injuns.” | for her dinner but a biscuit. I suppose maybe she 
“Me heap big chief now,” said John, proudly | didn't have anything else to bring. That was 

spreading grandma’s striped blanket over his | what Ava thought, too, deep down in her pitying 

naughty shoulders, and sticking his bow and | little heart. 

arrow under his belt. ‘‘Let’s go up to the house | Well, this day Ava was swinging her feet while 

and scare the girls.” she studied her lesson, and she hit her toes against 


4. Through Siberia, by Henry Lansdell; Ten Days 
in Spain, by Kate Field; New Guinea; What I Did 
and What I Saw, by L. M. D’Albertis; Castilian 
Days, by John Hay; My Winter on the Nile, by 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


5. App! 
Thaxter. 





ledore (apple-door), the home of Mrs. Celis 
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The peeription Price of the COMPANION Is 
*I. year, payment in advance, NEW SUB- 
sé Ly “3 TONS can commence at any time during the 


The ‘Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reeecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, 

as required by lav 

rent for the 

‘should be 





‘Companion, when sent by mail, 
in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 





Drafts. w TEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
sters are required to register letters when- 





quested to do so, 


Silver ‘chau never be sent through the mail. It is 





almost sure to w a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 


responsibility. 

Renewals. —Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances. ftemember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 

address is given, 

» of the 


your Post-oftice 







Post-office to which 





your | our name cannot be found on 
our 8 unless this is done 
The Date “against your name on the margin of 


your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their pa . re ordered to be diseontinued, 

Letters to grub addressed to PER- 
RY MASON Youth’s Companion, Boston, 








ers should be 
" CO.,, 
Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MEDICAL ADVANCE, 


Each year sees substantial advance 
ence, 


in medical sci- 
The last year is no exception to this. We give 
some few points in illustration. 

The study 
microscopic 


of bacteriology—the causal relation of 
plants to infectious diseases—has been 
pursued the world over with increasing interest and 
conviction of its fundamental truth. Investigators, 
however, are not vet agreed that Prof. Koch’s “comma 
bacillus’ —so called from its resemblance to the com- 
mia—is the cause of cholera, though the view is ably 
defended by others than the professor. 

That the microbe or germ, to which tubercular con- 
sumption is due, has been discovered, has been ren- 
dered strongly probable by recent investigations. 

To Iss} belongs Pasteur’s supposed discovery of a 
protective vaccine against hydrophobia. Should the 
present year contirm it, it must take its place among 
the most valuable of the age. 

Dyspeptics have long known that fat, as a food, 
Was a special trouble It 


to them. has now been 


proved that, even in healthy stomachs, it delays 
digestion. sy rendering digestion greatly slower, 


where it is already slow and weak, the food necessa- 
rily ferments, and various hurtful acids are devel- 
oped. 


Nitro-glycerine has been largely recognized as a 
valuable remedy in that terrible disease, angina pec- 
toris, and in other spasmodic affections. 
erer was awarded a prize by the 
Medicine. 

The clinical experience of the year seems to have 
contirmed osmic acid in its high place 


The diseov 
French Academy of 


as a remedy 


for neuralgia, and menthol also as an efficient rem- | 


edy in many forms of this latter disease. 


Important advance has been made in rendering 


foods easier of digestion —in fact, in largely pre- 
digesting them. 

Ihe lung cavities have been successfully opened, 
and experts now stand ready to perform the operation 
in cases of simple pulmonary abscesses. 


ation, drainage 


The explor- 
, und extirpation of one of the kidneys 
are now among hopeful operations. Considerable por- 
tions of the 
cut 


intestines have 
ends brought together; the 
made The abdomen has been sue 
cessfully opened in a case of acute peritonitis (in- 
flamimation of the membrane), attended with sup- 
puration (forming of pus). 


and 
a good recovery. 


> 
FRUIT-CELLARS. 


Fruits stored over winter in a properly constructed 
cellar perfeetly sound in the 
, When they will command a price 
two or three times greater than in the fall. This fact 
has been proved by Dr. Nichols, of the Journal of 
We give a condensed statement of his 


come out fresh and 


spring or summer 


Chemistry. 
plan, 
are to keep the 
yet away from frost. 
Iwo rooms are needed, 
of which must be 
fruits of the farm. 
barn-cellar, 
the 
Otherwise, 
a hill large 


an outer and an inner, each 
large enough to contain all the 
hey can be constructed in the 
if the latter is on the side of a hill facing 
and is away from the odors of the manure. 
a cellar should be dug in the south side of 
enough for the inner room, which must 
be protected by the ground in the rear and on two 
sides. The outer room should be exposed to the air 
wholly in front, and on the sides far enough to accom- 
modate two windows. 

Build of brick or stone, carrying the walls to the 
height of eight feet. If stone is used,—it may be 
rough and be put up by any farmer,—it must be pointed 
with mortar. 
rate the two rooms. 


south, 


The roof should come as near the ground in the rear | 


as possible; be carefully constructed ; 


firm timbers ; 


be supported by 
be covered with tarred paper strongly 
secured and painted with tar or pitch. 
be a ceiling 
and a half or two feet deep between it and the roof, 
which should be filled with dry straw, hay, or 
dust. 


saw- 


been removed, and the | 
patients have | 
} 


A thick wall, with a door, should sepa- | 


There should | 
rough boards will do—and a space one 
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The fruit should be ent in the outer room until 
freezing weather, and then be removed to the inner. 
The barrels should be piled up horizontally. 

The outer room should be ventilated through its 
windows; the inner, opening both doors—but 
only in dry cold weather, as warm air introduced into 
it would condense and give out moisture. There 
must be special care about admitting warm air in the 
spring. 


by 


> 


THE TERRIBLE GAGUS 


A sea-captain who has cruised much in Southern | 


waters gives the following interesting description of 
the gagus-plant, and the terrible effects on the human 
system of drinking its fermented juice : 
cies of cactus 


“It is a spe- 
»” he explained, “and as I said, grows 
only, to my knowledge, on the Gauptil Island. The 
island is a small one, but it is well populated by na- 
tives of the Malay race. In the interior this plant 
grows wild, 
soil. 


It looks beautiful when growing, as you may 
judge by the bright hues with which it is spotted. 


“A grove of gugus shrubs is a very pretty sight,but | 


it is the peculiar properties of the plant which distin- 
guish it. Opium is a potent drug, but I am certain | 
that the extract from the gagus-plant is calculated to 
effect more damage on the human system. The 
natives cut the plant in the early spring. After they 
have gathered a sufficient quantity, they put it in 
large bowls and crush it with huge stones. 

“A grayish sap runs out freely, and this they collect 
and drink, after letting it ferment, which it does 
easily. Within half an hour after ‘imbibing it, the 
drinker becomes perfectly stupid, and lies around 
like a log. The spell lasts a p or two more, dur- 
ing which time the natives say they live in para- 
dise.” 

“Do white men drink it?” ‘ 

“I have known sailors to try it, but never twice. 
Three years ago I had a man in my crew who was 
driven crazy by one drink.” 

“What effect does it have upon the natives?” 

“If you could see some of the terrible examples 
of gugus-drinking in Gauptil, you would be horrified. 
The first effect of the liquor is to soften the bones, 
and gradually eat them away. There are natives 
there, the victims of gagus, whe are indeed boneless 
and unable to walk or use their limbs. Then they 
begin to wither away, until they die in misery and 
convulsions.” 

“How long does it take thus to destroy a human 
be sing?” 


“That is according to the appetite of the victim to | 


the stuff. 
man. 
terrible 


finish the hardest 
of the slaves to the drink are 


Usually two years will 
The sufferings 
” 


+> 


A LION AMONG THEM. 


“A lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing!” 
exclaimed Bottom. What would the weaver have 
shouted had he been present one night, in South 
Africa, when a lion leaped among a party of hunters 
seated around the camp-fire? They had “‘out-spanned” 
in aclump of trees, with a patch of thorn-bushes on 
one side. While seated in a semi-circle about the 
fire, listening toa story told by the guide, of an ad- 
venture with a lion, suddenly something came with 
a crash among them, scattering the sand and the hot 
ashes over them. 


” 


“The lion bites me!’ screamed Klas, a young guide, 
who that moment was kneeling forward to get a live 
coal to light his pipe. 

One of the leaders of the party, who had been 
knocked into a bush, scrambled up, and saw, by the 
flickering light of the fire, a lion stretched flat upon 
the ground, his tail lashing, and under him a boy’s 
foot protruding. 

Seizing a half-charred brand, the hunter rammed it 
under the lion, and kicked hot ashes over the brute’s 
body. With a growl] of pain, the lion jumped up, and, 
making three bounds, alighted on the shoulders of the 
black wheel-ox, tearing him to the ground. 

The Bushmen seized their guns and fired. The lion 
clung to his prey. Another hunter, who had been 
sleeping in the wagon, fired, and his second shot 

| bowled the lion over. The dead body was pulled from 
the ox, who gave himself a roll and stood up, wound- 
ed, but not disabled. 

The young guide’s face was scratched, his thigh 

deeply torn, and his shoulder dislocated. 


| - +. 


TOLD HIM. 


| Ittakes moral courage to say “I don’t know,” and 
| whether the following anecdote is true or not, it illus- 
trates a phase of character that is not uncommon: 
| 
“KF athe a 
dola?’ 
|} “A gondola, is it?” 
“Ye 
“It’s a koind of v igitable that grows in Italy. 
and it tastes something loike a puttater.” 


said a young Hibernian, ‘“‘what’s a gon- 


| “Yis, sor. An’ what’s a sultan?” 
} “A sooltan, is it?” 
“Yes 


“A sooltan is a musical instrumint, that performs 

loike a hand-orgin.’ 

“Yis, sor. Thank ye, sor! 

“A giraffe, did ye say?” 

“Yes, a giraffe.” 

“A giraffe? Wall, now, Jimmy, it’s a good while 
| since I studied aljabry, but ef I remimber, it’s one of 
| thim things that the haythen set down on when they 

drink their tay.’ 
| “It must take a lot of expe rience to learn so much.” 
“Ay, ay, my son. That it does.’ 


An’ what’s a giraffe?” 


Geminids 


CULTURED 


premising that the objects to be accomplished | 
fruit dry, at a low temperature, and | 


Any one who has known what it is to have dealings 
| with the unlettered school-committee-man will appre- 
ciate the following: 


“Give a sentence in grammar,” said a committee- 
man to an applic: ant for a Western country-school. 
“He sits down.’ 
*Taint right. It should be, ‘He sets down.’” 
“That haint right, nuther,” said the second commit- 
tee-man. “It’s ‘He sot down.’’ 
“Gentlemen, you air all wrong,” 


solemnly observed 


flourishing especially in the red, rocky | 


Yis, | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is recommended by physicians 
as the only sure blood-purifier. [Adv. 
i aii iecidatiastl 

What powder will I use this warm weather? Why, 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder lasts longer than any 
other, and is not sticky. [Adv, 

- a 

A. A. Russell, Exeter, Neb., writes about the Plym- 
outh Rock $3 Pants: “They fit well; am well pleased 
every way. You should pant the nation.” Am, 

nieineniitaeiveatine 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s selected Fruit Ex- 
tracts are preferred by all good housekeepers, for their 
delicate flavor combined with purity and strength. [Adv. 

me ; 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coame, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peeuliarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 





World's ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


| Exclusively.—ALL Styles = ; aaa for 

Invalids and Crip 

Self and Secondary hand ~~~ in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 

makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. For 

| Illustrated Catalogue send — and 

mention YOUTH’S COMPANIC 

| Smith Wheel Chair Coneern, 102 William St., N. Y 


| 

a a 
Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
| PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 


A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
| no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
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TRADE 





|or Summer Complaints where the means exist to | 


procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 
A very important and distinctive characteristic 
< this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
Farag diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water alone being required ; it is therefore 
| the most ECONOMICAL F 


OD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’ d MILK 
FOOD, and send for ple and 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., Hew ‘York, Sole o— 











We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR SS-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces or DINNER Ss of 122 pieces, with 20 orders, 
{and a Host of other Premiums. We arry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
| Boston, Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 

readers during the past five yea Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


\WNOEORG:, 


Perfume 


DENIA. 


| LUNDBORG'S 













og 

















Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity, send your name and address for Price List 
|}to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COF- 
— 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


“THE MIKADO.” 








Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
| equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
| and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
| character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced. They comprise: 


the third committee-man, inflating his chest till he | 


resembled a pouter-pigeon. 

There was an expectant silence when the latter 
proceeded— 

“It’s ‘He has sot down.’ 

The council looked Youbtful, but he added with con- 
fidence and emphasis,— 

“You'll all need ter be mighty spry ef ye pass my 
catekisin’ !” 

> 


| FRIGHTFUL. 
| A very innocent word may suggest frightful possi- 
bilities to one not familiar with its meaning: 


“Uncle Pete, what did dey do wid di at, nigger, 
Toothpick Ben, in de p'lice c’ot dis mo’n’n’ 
| “De sentence was onexpected.” 





“What was it?” 
“De jedge he sed he'd exonerate him dis time. 
| “Yes, but [ spected dat; but fur how many days 
| did he exvnerate him?” 


” 


Geraldine Ulmar, as - - “Yum-Yum.,” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as **Pitti-Sing.” 
**Ko-Ko.” 
- **Nanki-Poo.” 
“The Mikado.” 


**Poo-Bah.” 


George Thorne, as 
Courtice Pounds, as 
Frederici, 


| Fred Billington, as 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 

| address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
! No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our | 





FROM 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE 


ALISTAIR HAY, 


3d BATTALION BLACK WATCH 


Royal Highlanders, 


(SECOND SON OF THE EARL OF KINNOULL.) 
| DUPPLIN CASTLE, ) 

PERTH, SCOTLAND.§ 
'TO THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 


| “J was in a condition of great debility, consequent 
upon a broken-down stomach, dyspepsia and malaria, 
complicated with kidney irritation, when my medical 
attendant directed me to take your incomparable Coca 
Beef Tonic. Its effect was simply marvellous. The 
power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney 
irritation vanished, and rapid restoration to health 
followed. 

“Other preparations of Coca had been tried without 
the slightest effect.” 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University; Knight 
of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron Crown; Knight 
Commander of the Royal Spanish Order of Isabella; 
Knight of the Royal Prussian Order of the Red Eagle; 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, &c., &c., says: 


“LIEBIG CO.’Ss COCA BEEF TONIC should 
not be confounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls. 
t is in no sense of the word a patent remedy.’ Iam 
| RAM conversant with its mode of preparation, and 
know it to be not only a legitimate pharmaceutical pro- 
duct, but also worthy of the high commendations it has 
received in all parts of the world. It contains essence 
| of Beef, Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, which are 
| ———s ed in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherr 
Se to all who are Run Down, Nervous, Dys- 
peptic, Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kid- 
neys. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine 


Used by her — 





i al Highness the Princess of Wales and 
the nol ag or the Skin, — xion, Eruptions, 
Chapping, Roughness, $1.00, Of druggists. 


N. ¥. Depot, 38 Murray Street. 
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Unleyce ELLED IN COMFORT & APPERRANCE 
© UNAPPROACHED IN DURABILITY 28 


This man bought a pair of the James Means’ 
$3 Shoes, and he wore them so long that he 
grew tired of them, and began to experiment 
with the grindstone to see if he could wear 
them out in.that way. 

If you have been paying five or six dollars for your 
ay Ss, we should like to convince you that it will certain- 

uy you to at least try ona pair of the James Means’ 

Pa Shoes before buying a new pair. It will cost you 
nothing to try them on, and perhaps it will eventually 

save you a good many dollars to do so. Our celebrated 

factory produces a larger quantity of shoes of this rade 

than any other factory in the world. The James Means’ 

$3 Shoe is sold by the leading retailers throughout the 

United States. Made in Button, Lace and Congress. 

Ask your dealer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe; if he 

cannot supply you, invest one cent in a postal card, ‘write 

to us, mention the CoMPANION, and we will place our 
shoes easily within your reach, no matter in what State 
| or ‘Territory you may live. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 
1 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 

the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 

fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, a a the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hai 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exqutsite ‘Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Di s, Baby Humors, Skin 

lemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 2c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


¢2 Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 
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RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly reliev - by the CuTi- 
CURA Anti-Pain Plasters, 25 cents 











